Key concepts 


In this book I propose a taxonomy of 10 different types of fragment 
which goes against the idea that a fragment: (1) only exists insofar as 
it originates in a ‘whole’ text, whose loss of totality is marked by such 
words as incomplete, inconclusive, inconsequential (for example, the 
text as a ruin as in the found fragments of Heraclitus); or (2) only 
exists as a construction whose constitution is labelled by such words 
as unfinished, unstable, uncountable (for example, a constructed ruin, 
such as an aphorism, or Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan”). I 

Insofar as the fragment exhibits a manifestation of either a state of 
| being (when the fragment simply exists as a text in its own right 
throughout history (meaning that the fragment is)), or a state of 
| becoming (when the fragment becomes something else by being 
I theorized in critical discourse), one can divide the ten types of 
fragment into two groups, which highlights the tension between the 
fragment’s manifestation of being/becoming and addresses the 
question of the fragment’s performativity in terms of function. I argue 
that the first five types, which 1 call coercive, consensual, redundant, 
repetitive and resolute, are labels which point to agency (in Part I of j 
this work). 

The latter five types of fragments, which I call ekphrastic, i 
epigrammatic, epigraphic, emblematic, and epitaphic point to 
fragments’ representational functions {Part II). 

The types of fragments in Part I, which is diachronically or- | 
ganized, address the question of the fragment’s historical constitution 
as being , whereas the types of fragments in Part II, which has a 
synchronic focus on postmodern fragments, address the question of the 
aesthetic difference between the fragment (form) and the fragmentary 
(content), where the form/content dichotomy is interactive with the 
fragment’s constitution as becoming. Whereas the fragments in Part I , 
exhibit a latent performativity, the fragments in Part II, the post- 
modern fragments, exhibit a manifest performativity. 


Methodologically, the book is organized according to the grid 
concept: along a horizontal axis I have followed chronologically 
instances in the construction of the fragment through the periods which 
are commonly identified as ancient, Romantic, modern, and postmodern 
(one instance of the postmodern fragment is seen against the background 
of the baroque). The vertical axis, which cuts across historicity, 
represents the poetics of the fragment, which means that this axis 
distinguishes between genre-labels of various fragments and transfor¬ 
mations within aesthetic systems constructed by critics. 

Specifically, Part I deals with the ancient, romantic, and modernist 
fragment. Beginning with the ancient period, I look at the fragments of 
Heraclitus, and their later reception. Insofar as no account of a specific 
theory of the fragm e nt exists in the ancie nt period, I arg ue th at rhetoric 
fulfils the function o f theory. Hence, rhetoric functions as the theory of 
the ancient fragment. The chapter on the Romantic period emphasizes 
the emergence of theory on the fragment. Here I look at the Schlegelian 
fragments in tandem with emerging theories of interpretation. The 
Romantic period is significant insofar as it is a major source of influence 
for all subsequent theoretical discourses on the fragment. What 
constitutes the romantic fragment is the interaction with theory. In the 
chapter on the modernist period I look at the way writers (Aragon, Stein, 
Cioran) attempt to merge rhetoric and theory into stylistics. Practitioners 
of a rhetorically oriented discourse are also theorists on the fragment as 
style. The fragment stylistically oriented towards theory is a step toward 
a project of defining the fragment which is frilly realized in the 
postmodernist period as the fragment applying to itself (i.e. is self¬ 
reflexive). 

I propose to talk about a poetics of perspective when a tension 
exists between the fragment’s original function (typically content 
focussed) and later critics’ concern with the fragment’s constitution 
(typically a reading of content as form, or similar re- or mislabellings). 
Parti then, examines the workings of this poetics of perspective in the 
cases where the fragment’s function is ambiguously related to the 
fragment’s constitution. That is to say, the fragment as text in its own 
right {being) has different functions from the functions attributed to 
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the fragment in critical discourse. The main original function of the 
fragment as text is to explain a system behind the idea of form. 
Heraclitus’s fragments are an obvious example of the concern with the 
content of a philosophy behind the form of the fragment. Schlegel too 
is interested in theorizing content, although his conviction that “form 
is irrelevant” gains a more sophisticated significance, insofar as his 
theory on the fragment’s content-based poetics relies on the 
incorporation of form. With the modernists, the poetics of perspective 
comes more into focus in the sense that their concern with style as 
content begins to mediate between different forms of being, when the 
fragment is thus redundant, repetitive and resolute. The critics’ 
perspective on the fragment as text thus goes against the concern that 
these fragments themselves display (here a concern primarily with 
content) by the critics’ being interested primarily in form (the classic 
example is the classical philologists). 

Consequently the fragment passes through coercive stages 
(Heraclitus), where fragments coerce the readers into accepting their 
content, and subsequently, critics coerce the fragments into displaying 
incompleteness as a formal trait. The fragment also passes through 
consensual stages in the Romantic period, where the fragment con¬ 
sents to authorship, inasmuch as Schlegel, for example, is both a critic 
on the fragment and engaged in writing the fragment at the same time. 
In the stages rendered as redundant (Aragon), repetitive (Stein) and 
resolute (Cioran) the fragment’s agency is also the fragment’s 
function. Hence, only in perspective is the fragment’s constitution in 
terms of form able to relate to the fragment’s function in terms of 
content. For example, the fragment, which is a function in Heraclitean 
rhetoric and Schlegelian theory, becomes a style constitutive of its 
own form and function in Aragon, Stein, and Cioran. 

Part II deals with three instances in the construction of the 
postmodern fragment, in which the theory on the fragment is also its 
application. I look here at writers who write fragments as part of their 
discourse on theory, writers who write fragmentary fictions which 
contribute to the writing and developing of the theory on the fragment, 
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and writers who write fragmentary theories which can be enacted in and 
as fragments. 

The fragments discussed in Part II (both as the object of critical 
discourse, and as an enactment of their own form in critical discourse) 
I propose tend towards formulating a poetics of genre. Here, genres 
such as ekphrasis (Taylor), the epigram (Benabou), the epigraph (Lish, 
Derrida), the emblem (Ronell, Brossard), and the epitaph (Markson) 
mediate between the fragment’s mode of being a “fragment” (the 
predominant mode specific of the first five types concerned with 
function and constitution) and the fragment’s mode of becoming 
“fragmentary”. Here I fry to show that the fragmentaiy quality is 
readable as a subject predicate, in our case the labels: ekphrastic, 
epigrammatic, epigraphic, emblematic, and epitaphic. Unlike the 
poetics of perspective (which relies on a tension in relation to defining 
the fragment according to the form/content categoiy, or else in 
perspective — while the fragment is categorized as something, the 
fragment is not itself categorical), the poetics of genre engages with 
predication. I suggest that the poetics of genre deals with grounding 
definitions of the fragment in term-predicates which yield the for¬ 
mulation of propositions as labelling acts indicating the process 
whereby the fragment which is, also becomes. For instance, when I 
say, “the fragment is epigrammatic”, I mean to suggest that the subject 
predicate (in its relation to becoming ; a generic function) determines 
both the concept of the fragment as well as the process of 
conceptualizing it (here in their relation to being; a formal function). 
In this book I employ the term “conceptualizing the fragment” as a 
philosophical activity which tries to establish the nature of the 
fragment vis-a-vis the fragment’s constitution as a matter of 
form/content, the essence of the fragment vis-a-vis the names that the 
fragment assumes, such as ruin, for ex., and the universality of the 
fragment vis-a-vis the functions of the fragment when it determines a 
category, such as genre. However, whereas critics’ “concept¬ 
ualization” of the fragment is in most cases an activity of putting the 
fragment’s nature in a relation to form, my own “conceptualization” 
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of the fragment in most cases is an attempt at putting the fragment’s 
nature in a relation to function. 


Contribution to the field 


The common ground shared by the poetics of perspective and the 
poetics of genre is thus the form/content dichotomy. This dichotomy 
relates to the static mode of being of the fragment and the active mode 
of becoming of the fragment by intersecting perspective and genre, 
thus engaging all ten types of fragments in exhibiting performativity. 
My main contribution to the studies on the fragment is the proposition 
that performativity is best understood within the intersection of the 
poetics of perspective and poetics of genre. In the intersecting mode 
the fragment’s function as a text in its own right is marked within 
history and typology (the first 5 types indicate that critics are engaged 
in offering a chronological typology of the fragment in its own right, 
being), whereas the fragment’s function in critical discourse is marked 
within theory and aesthetics (the latter 5 types indicate critics activity 
with turning the fragment as a text in its own right into a manifestation 
of their own fragmentary writing). Thus, unlike the poetics of per¬ 
spective whose dominant function is typology - in the sense that once 
the fragment is catalogued it remains in its static form without 
necessarily being able to become anything other than a function - the 
poetics of genre, whose dominant function is aesthetic, exhibits an 
ability to also incorporate in its processes of becoming the form of 
being. The main point here, however, is that while the poetics of genre 
closes the circle on perspective, it cannot exist outside perspective. 
This indicates furthermore that the poetics of the fragment in both 
groups is a result of intersection. Perspective follows the form of the 
ellipsis (content), and intersects with the gaps of genre (form). 

The book ends with a consideration of the poetics of the fragment 
which is defined by the fragment’s tendency to always go back to the 


question that indirectly addresses its status as a text. Within this 
framework the fragment proves its universality insofar as it proposes 
new perspectives. The fragment’s poetics is the poetics of perspective, 
the fragment’s manifestations through history is a perspective of 
poetics, hence the fragment genre. 

The key concepts I employ throughout my work stand as the 
names of ten different types of performative fragments. These 
concepts thus render my taxonomy, which I here summarize briefly in 
accordance to how they fall into chapters: 


The Coercive Fragment 


This chapter begins as an exploration of where the fragment begins. 
Here the assumption is that insofar as there is consensus as to the 
fragment’s existence in one form or another - in criticism on classical 
fragments, however, most often as a detachment from a supposedly 
lost whole - the fragment is performative at the point where it 
anticipates, as it were, the responses regarding its ‘place’: as a 
subclass of a genre which is identified as the incomplete text. The 
argument here relies primarily on the example of the Heraclitean 
fragments to exercise a coercive force as far as reception goes. That is 
to say, the reception of the Heraclitean fragments itself puts emphasis 
on the key concept of coercion which distinguishes between the 
historical context that has the fragment in a subordinate position, and 
the poetic context which places the fragment in a primary position. 
When, as a result of this reception, the fragment is freed from the 
text/context constraint, it enters a pluridimensional relation in which 
Heraclitus, for instance, becomes the key figure that informs the 
construction of the ancient fragment in the image of a universal 
antiquity. Heraclitean coercion becomes the extension of the imagin¬ 
ation of Heraclitean scholars. 
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In this chapter I do not presume to undertake a full classical scholarly 
investigation into the Heraclitean fragments, their significance and 
problems with translations. I mainly focus on the existence of a set of 
Heraclitean fragments and consider how far the concept of a fragment 
dictates a particular way of understanding the nature of Heraclitus’s 
teachings and methods. 


The Consensual Fragment 


This chapter investigates the relationship between coercion and 
consent. A self-evident premise here would be to say that where there 
is coercion, the coercer expects consent to follow. Partly true. The 
other half of the truth, however, is more interesting. If the fragment 
begins in a paradox, with the fragment coercing writers into the 
direction of formulating a poetics they are not even aware of 
formulating, the fragment indirectly consents to authorship. My 
primary example here draws on the poetics of the German romantics, 
Schlegel in particular, whose philosophy and classical scholarship led 
him to invent a situation in which the fragment does precisely that: it 
consents to letting itself be stretched to infinity and engages on a path 
of “forever becoming”. I define consent here as a manifestation of 
different forms of interpretation. To Schlegel’s theory of fragment¬ 
ation 1 oppose his theory of the fragment as a way of consenting to a 
difference between the logic of time (forever) and the logic of poetics 
(forever becoming). The consensual fragment is the fragment which 
operates between these two categories: forever and forever becoming. 
Insofar as consenting is itself a performative verb, I argue that the 
consensual fragment eludes polarities between the fragment and the 
fragmentary and enters a relation which makes defining redundant in 
relation to categorizing, such as, what kind of a fragment is the 
forever, or future fragment? 
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The Redundant, Repetitive, and Resolute Fragment 


This chapter emphasizes three stages in modernist writing exemplified 
in the works of Louis Aragon, Gertrud Stein, and Emil Gioran. The 
key concept of potentiality constitutes the performativity of redundant, 
repetitive, and resolute fragments. The assumption here is that totality 
is not merely disrupted by fragmentation, or breakage, but by 
incompatibility. The argument is that the modernists I have chosen to 
look at display a concern with having the fragment mean something, 
yet they do so against a background of questioning whether having the 
fragment mean anything at all is even relevant. Addressing this 
question is a way of making the distinction between the fragment 
(form/content) and the fragmentary (style) explicit. By the same 
token, however, one asks: does it make any difference to have a 
difference between the two modes of conception? Whereas re¬ 
dundancy acts as a premise for these questions, repetition acts as an 
argument with a view to enforcing the idea that resoluteness is an 
imperative underlying any activity of defining. What is seen as a 
potential is also its enactment, namely that any investigation of the 
formal features of the fragment is also an investigation into the 
fragment’s essence, if there is any. To this extent the modernists 
follow in the footsteps of the Romantics, for whom the totality of the 
fragment is its essential incompleteness. But whereas for Schlegel, 
consent is a way of performing the achievement of the fragment’s 
‘futuricity’, for modernists, coercion and consent taken together are 
aspects of redundancy, repetition, and resoluteness. 


The Ekphrastic Fragment 


This chapter begins the book’s Part II and links postmodern writing to 
its baroque correlative. The premise here is that a dictum such as 
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Mark Taylor’s, “Form is content” enacts the condition for the 
possibility of the ekphrastic fragment to embody the discourse on the 
fragment and the way it is imagined; ekphrasis here is the verbal 
representation of the fragment’s graphic (hence visual) representation. 
The key concepts informing the ekphrastic fragment's performativity 
is imagination, to which I return, and trace. Looking in detail at 
Taylor’s work, Deconstructing Theology , 1 distinguish between three 
forms of ekphrastic fragments each aiming at imagining and tracing 
such baroque manifestations in postmodern writings as the fold, the 
syllogism, and the portrait. 

Insofar as I have not dedicated a separate section to the baroque 
construction of the fragment as such - other than through Taylor’s work 
-1 summarize here briefly a few guiding points, as they also occur in the 
subsequent section. What is common to both periods, is the fact that 
they emerge against the background of what precedes them. At the 
same time, however, they assimilate this background, evaluate it, 
reconsider it, and ultimately rewrite it. Consequently, both the baroque 
and the postmodern share a concern with re-writing the background 
with which they coexist. My argument thus follows the assumption 
that whereas the baroque is a history of forms, the postmodern is a 
theory of forms. In the case of the baroque, we see a clear break with 
what characterizes the renaissance: most specifically linearity, the 
importance of surface, unity, coherence, symmetry, closeness, clarity 
in form. Almost invariably the baroque constitutes itself at the 
opposite pole: it concerns itself with multiplicity, the importance of 
depth, perspective, openness, and obscurity in form. What is at stake 
however is a paradox: the baroque does not constitute itself merely as 
the opposite of the renaissance mode, but incorporates all the latter s 
elements and ultimately uses them to its own ends. Hence its taste for 
the excessive. 

Similarly, the postmodern breaks with every traditional mode of 
representation, yet while breaking the tradition it also engages in 
defining this tradition’s characteristics. The first step that the post¬ 
modern takes is in the direction of naming the very tradition it wants 
to renounce, yet naming it according to its own undefined context. 


The result is an embellished programme in the same way that the 
baroque is. They both share a taste for mixing, palimpsesting, 
hybridization and discontinuity. In other words, the ambiguities of 
definition are core issues for both the baroque and the postmodern. In 
this sense, it can be said that where the baroque ‘fragments’ the 
discourse of representation, the postmodern ‘signs in’. What attracts 
the postmodern to the baroque discourse is the fact that the baroque 
never fully engages in explaining itself, either as a period or an 
aesthetic program. 

The postmodern develops this idea a step further, and advocates, 
in a manner which conflates issues of form and content, that 
representation is more important than any question of meaning. If 
resistance to self-explanation is what characterizes the baroque mode, 
the trait of the postmodern is to represent itself relentlessly as a series 
of abstractions. In this sense the baroque’s flair for the dramatic - 
which can be said to be dependent on the re-constitution of the 
fragment - culminates in the postmodern’s fondness of the meditative 
and circular induced by the same contemplation of the necessaiy 
fragment. The fragment then is a condition for the possibility of 
actualizing or realizing a discourse that presents itself as aesthetic. 
Rather than tell stories, both the baroque and the postmodern 
incorporate fragments of incidents and events into imagistic structures 
that further serve as a means for testing claims to reality. 


The Epigrammatic, Epigraphic, and Emblematic Fragment 


This chapter sustains the focus on the ekphrastic performative 
fragment and its dealings with tracing frameworks of authorship. My 
attempt here is to disclose more explicitly whether the fragment 
single-handedly, as it were, can represent three stages in 
deconstructive thinking, which I identify as mise-en-scene via the 
epigram, where writing itself is featured as performance (here 
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exemplified in the work of Marcel Benabou); mise-en-abyme via the 
epigraph, where writing is enacted by paratexts (Lish, Derrida); and 
mise-en-abvme-eclatee via the emblem, as the meta-level of 
deconstruction - with writing in the imaginary Schlegelian position, 
the stop on the way to infinity - voiding the text out of its claims (the 
representative examples draw on the work of Avital Ronell and Nicole 
Brossard). The argument here is that the fragment assumes the 
characteristic of an event, and thus exceeds performativity. 


Part I 


The Epitaphic Fragment 


As the name suggests, this chapter deals with the fragment as the 
event that puts performativity to rest. However, insofar as the role of 
the epitaph is to perform, in a way, the last rites, the claim is that, as a 
fragment, the epitaph is the only voice that saves the ‘complete text s 
words. The fragment here re-inscribes its performativity as a corpus of 
texts en assemblage. Examples range from Hartman s wish, not to 
save the text, but words, through Shakespeare’s play Titus 
Andronicus, to David Markson’s gathering of facts about the text so 
that he can write a proper obituary. I let the funeral cortege follow its 
course here. 

Without any claims to authenticity, 1 like to believe that the 
fragment which passes through the stages described above, originates 
in the originality of words themselves. The fragment is. I pass. 
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The Coercive Fragment 


Notes for an Epigram 

Heraclitus, whose work comes down to us in tatters, 
Mere fragments preserved in the works of other authors, 
Is said to have believed that there is no truth 
But yields, sufficiently considered, to broader definition; 
And thus the entire history of Western Thought, 
That elaborate edifice assembled brick by brick, 
That symmetrical and heavily-fortified construct 
Founded finally on air, might be said to be 
A refutation of the empirical relativism of Heraclitus, 
Though today's Analytical Philosophy say something very like. 

Oh most fortunate Heraclitus! Of whose wisdom 
The pearls alone are remembered, and who now, 
After some reflection, even appears to be right. 

- George Bradley 

But Heraclitus will remain eternally right with his assertion that 
being is an empty fiction. The “apparent ” world is the only one: the 
"true " world is merely added by a lie. 

- Friedrich Nietzsche 

I too philosophize sometimes. Standing on the bridge and leaning over the river 
Vistula, I spit in its waves now and then, thinking: “Panta rhei”. 

- Stanislaw Jerzy Lee 

Fragments begin somewhere. The present-day construction of the 
ancient fragment begins as a coercive force which divides the dis¬ 
course on the fragment between the different views held by the 
philologist, the philosopher, the fiction writer, and the literary critic. 
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The fragments coerce the critics as readers into accepting their con¬ 
tent, and subsequently, the critics as writers coerce the fragments into 
displaying incompleteness as a formal trait. Whereas the philologist’s 
concern is with establishing to what extent a found text, which the 
philologist names as fragment,, can be restored to a presupposed whole 
from which the fragment has been coerced into detachment, the 
philosopher’s concern is directed towards accounting for the form of 
the fragment in itself, without, however, naming the fragment 
according to its own constitution. The philosopher’s aim is somewhat 
similar to the philologist’s, inasmuch as they share a concern with 
restoring the form of the fragment to a larger and abstract picture, 
which for the philosopher, however, explains the difference between 
categories such as completeness and incompleteness. The fiction 
writer tends to either incorporate or let the form of the fragment 
inform his^writing without much regard for what defines the fragment 
(shortly we shall see an example of this practice in Davenport). The 
literary critic, on the other hand, displays a more sensitive concern 
with what exactly defines the form of the fragment, insofar as it exists, 
than the other three. Whereas the first two positions share an interest 
in the creation process whereby the form of the fragment discloses 
something about textual origins, the latter two are guided by 
imagination which represents the question of origin as textual 
beginnings. 

My own concern here is to investigate to what extent we can 
assume that a fragment is, i.e. has a constitution of its own. Where 
does the fragment begin, with what, and as what? The legitimacy of 
these questions lies in the fact that while there is consensus about the 
existence of such a thing as a fragment, the existent definitions of the 
fragment differ greatly. Where the fragment begins, what form it 
assumes and what function it fulfils, are questions which almost 
always are taken for granted in the sense that the fragment as a 
concept in itself is hardly ever regarded according to its own 
constitution. For example, if the fragment is believed to have belonged 
to a whole, then obviously it can be defined as one defines a ruin. If 
the fragment’s form is questioned in terms of attributes that render it 
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complete or incomplete, then the fragment goes by the name of 
aphorism in the first case, and a fragmentary thought - at best - in the 
second case. According to these critical views, held by both philo¬ 
logists and philosophers, before one begins any substantial account of 
the fragment, the fragment already produces an end to this account. 
Now, while the critical account may be ended with views positing 
metaphorical relations in which the fragment is “a ruin” or metonymic 
relations in which the fragment is “romantic”, “modern”, or “post¬ 
modern”, the fragment that does not belong anywhere - yet is always 
made to belong - produces an account of its own constitution as a 
moment of beginning, when the fragment is a fragment, i.e. when the 
fragment calls attention to its own mode of existence independent of 
text or context. 

Without making any claims as to the essence of the fragment, I 
suggest that the coercive force of the fragment is exercised by the 
fragment itself the moment the fragment in critical discourse is made 
to enter a relation which only explains it externally. The coercive 
force of the fragment is the catalyst which shapes the form of the 
fragment in the imagination of critics. While the significance and 
relevance of each of the four discourses on the fragment cannot be 
contested, exploring their range of questioning may disclose to what 
extent the fragment can be thought of, not only in terms of its function 
or in terms of the attributes that help fixate its fleeting nature, but also 
in terms of a generative force, as a catalyst that would distinguish 
between the fragment as a genre and the fragment as a mode of 
discourse. 

Without thinking of the fragment’s essence as an effect (which is 
an impossibility if we follow Derrida’s thoughts in the essay “The 
Law of Genre”), then, if the fragment begins somewhere and asserts 
an existence, I would like to think that it begins in imagination. I think 
of imagination here not only in general terms as a series of mental 
cognitive acts, but specifically as the act which distinguishes between 
states of being (real) and processes of becoming (imagined). Ima¬ 
gination emphasizes an act of thinking in its potential to become 
knowledge. Imagination is, however, equally unstable as the nature of 
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the fragment is, insofar as it goes ahead of systematic thinking and 
thus precedes both cause and effect, as in the case where imagination 
mediates interchangeably between elements of knowledge and the 
discovery of knowledge. Put more simply: what one does not know, 
one can imagine that one does know. 

Locating where the fragment begins - yet not as critics have 
previously done, either as a part (for instance “a ruin”, a label denot¬ 
ing a real state), or as a concept (“completeness’7“incompleteness , a 
label denoting states generated in the imagination of critics), but rather 
as a force (denoting states, both real and imagined) - may disclose a 
textual phenomenon that can be identified as a performative form 
which is more than appearance, semblance, genre, or mode. The 
fragment which is not an effect is a coercive fragment. 

I begin with a look at the poetics of the fragment in Heraclitus as 
rendered by the philologist, the philosopher, the fiction writer, and the 
literary critic. Heraclitus’s fragments are an example of the kind of 
text which, on the one hand, is a guide to what grounds the idea of a 
(‘whole’) text, while exploring whether the text has a conceptual 
essence or not (such as whether it is a part or a whole). On the other 
hand, Heraclitus’s fragments are an illustration of the possibility to 
assign to the fragment itself an existence of its own and an ability to 
perform what defines it. The four positions express either the guiding 
or the grounding function of Heraclitus’s fragments for their 
respective (world/text) views, all stemming from the assumption that 
the fragment is never itself, but either a text (of philological interest), 
a context (of philosophical interest), a history (of critical interest), or a 
story (of literary interest). 

My argument is that the construction of the fragment as fragment 
begins in fact as an interrelation between these four positions, 
conditioned by a compelling force which is guiding and grounding at 
the same time. The concept of the fragment does not begin as a force 
which is logically grounded in the idea of a totality, rather, it is guided 
by the imagination that is able to posit the fragment either as a 
manifestation of something whole, an incomplete whole, or a com¬ 
plete whole, or else as a manifestation of form which is neither 


complete nor incomplete, but a passage through the perspectives 
suggested above. 

My aim at this point is not to make recourse to labels which 
merely have the fragment function as a ‘whole’ text’s mirror or as an 
attribute of history. Rather, I want to look at the fragment as a force 
which evolves a coercive form that makes creation a process of the 
imagination, and imagination a process concerned with defining 
words of knowing: knowing how and what to define is a function of 
the fragment’s self-sufficiency. As such, the fragment indicates the 
stage where imagination takes over the language games (in the 
Wittgensteinian sense) of philosophers and philologists alike when 
they are engaged in declaring “this is that” before first taking into 
account that form is not content. Imagination takes over fiction writers 
and literary critics as well when these seem to declare the opposite, 
namely that form is content 2 . The coercive fragment, while mediating 
between these four positions, performs their statements in the same 
way a force is able to evolve a form. 


The Book of Fragments 

“Knowledge is not intelligence” 3 . Or so it is believed Heraclitus said 
in one of the fragments one knows one can attribute to Heraclitus. 
What one cannot establish via philological investigation, one puts 
imaginatively in a paraphrase. It is the division between investigation 

2 An elaboration of the implication of asserting that form is content follows in the 
chapter on the ekphrastic fragment dealing with the philosophy of Mark C. 
Taylor. 

3 This is a reference to one of Heraclitus’s most ambiguous lines: “poIumathi6 ou 
didaskei (echein) noon”, which implies that the accumulation of facts does not 
necessarily produce wisdom (fragment 6 in Davenport 1995: 159; fragment 40 
in Robinson, 1987: 30, 106, which is a translation of a paraphrase by Diogenes 
Laertius). 
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and paraphrase that makes critics disagree to this day, about what can 
be termed a fragment, quotation, a paraphrase, a thought. Among 
philologists, here particularly the Heraclitean scholars, there is 
disagreement about what exactly is found of Heraclitus s writings. 
Heraclitus, the philosopher from Ephesus who wrote around 500 B.C. 
is believed by some critics to have written a book, of which what is 
left is about 120 fragments. Other scholars point to the fact that there 
is no evidence to support the idea that Heraclitus wrote a book. 
According to the latter ones Heraclitus wrote aphorisms which 
survived in other writings as quotations. However, neither assumption 
is clear-cut, as the following examples illustrate 4 . 

If we take first Charles Kahn’s study, The Art and Thought of 
Heraclitus (1979), which begins with his acceptance that “Heraclitus 
is said to have deposited his book as a dedication in the temple of 
Artemis, where the general public would not have access to it (Kahn, 
1979: 2), we further note how Heraclitus’s ‘book’ grows out of 
Kahn’s arguments on intentionality. The book materializes itself as 
such as a matter of consequence generated by the existence of the 
fragments. That is to say, the fragments here are seen as coercive 
catalysts that induce intentionality, as if to support the argument that 
since what we have left of Heraclitus is fragments, Heraclitus then 
must have written a book. When a sound conclusion cannot be 
deduced via syllogistic reasoning insofar as the assumption is 
potentially wrong, induction is used as the major premise for 
intentionality. An example of this situation is given in the way 
concepts are defined by Kahn. Interestingly enough, however, while 
Kahn provides no definition of the book - posited against what we 
now take a book to be - he does provide a definition of the ‘fragment’: 
“I give here as a ‘fragment’ every ancient citation or report that seems 
to provide information about the content of Heraclitus’s book not 
otherwise available” (25). T.M. Robinson presents a different view in 
his Heraclitus (1987): 

4 I am also thinking here of recent doxographical studies by Mansfeld (1989) in 
respect to how far we ought to think of the Heraclitean fragments as in¬ 
tentionally aphoristic or incomplete. 


Whether Heraclitus wrote a single treatise, and whether, if he did, he entitled it 
‘On nature’ [...] is disputed. Fragment 1 certainly reads like the introduction to a 
fairly formal treatise; individual sayings, by contrast, [...] suggest an apophtheg- 
matic, not to say hierophantic, manner of communication far removed from the 
treatise-form. One obvious possibility is that his ‘book’ [...] for which he be¬ 
came famous after his death, was a collection of his most trenchant sayings pre¬ 
faced by one in particular that reads remarkably like a general introduction, put 
together either by himself or by one or more admirers. (Robinson, 1987: 3-4) 

There is a third group of scholars who adopt an even more skeptical 
stance and claim that there is no evidence for either case, thus saying 
that while Heraclitus may have written a book, he also may not have. 
G.S. Kirk’s study, Heraclitus - The Cosmic Fragments (1970) posits 
such ‘careful’ assertions: 

It is possible that Heraclitus wrote no book, at least in our sense of the word. The 
fragments, or many of them, have the appearance of being isolated statements 
[...] many of the collecting particles they contain belong to later sources. In or 
perhaps shortly after Heraclitus’ lifetime a collection of these sayings was made, 
conceivably by a pupil. This was the ‘book’: originally Heraclitus’ utterances 
had been oral, and so were put into an easily memorable form. The generally 
ascribed title ‘On Nature’ means nothing: this was a standard title [...] Of course 
it cannot be proved that Heraclitus wrote a book, or that he did not. (Kirk, 1970: 
7) 

To the Heraclitean scholar, my examples may seem overtly simplified 
and the discussion of the book vs. fragments obsolete. But whether 
one reads works such as Catherine Osborne’s Rethinking Early Greek 
Philosophy (1987) - which distinguishes between direct quotations of 
the Presocratics ( ipsissima verba) and testimonia (doxographic or 
otherwise) - or Jan Mueller’s response to Osborne’s goal to develop a 
non-fragment based methodology for the reading of the Presocratic 
sources, one is none the wiser when it comes to the question of the 
different criteria that constitute the concept of the book in classical 
scholarship. Recent criticism in the area rejects the idea that one 
should identify Heraclitus’s writings in terms of one’s own 
logocentric tradition. In her essay, “Heraclitus: The Postmodern Pre¬ 
socratic?” (1991), Joanne Waugh makes important points to sustain 
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the argument that Heraclitus’s writings are anything but metaphysical. 
This view which has already been posited by Heidegger, albeit as a 
strong “misreading” of Heraclitus, says Waugh, puts forth the idea 
that Heraclitus’s writings are not conceived as answers to “as yet 
unasked Socratic questions” (Waugh, 1991: 613). They follow, on the 
contrary, an oral poetic performative tradition, which at the time was 
not even known to distinguish between philosophy and literature. 
Consequently Waugh writes: 

We must be careful not to assume that Heraclitus’ style was merely a concession 
to audience expectation he must make in order to '‘publish” his philosophical or 
metaphysical musings, unless we are also willing to assume, despite evidence to 
the contrary, that we are by nature metaphysical animals. Nor should we assume 
that Heraclitus’ “fragments” are fragments from longer sentences constituting 
paragraphs of sustained philosophical prose, i.e., a “book”, an assumption that 
comes so easily to one from a literate logocentric tradition that he or she is apt to 
forget that this notion needs argument and cannot be simply assumed. (613) 

My own concern is not to establish whether Heraclitus wrote 
fragments or not, nor to undertake a hard-core philological study, but 
to investigate to what extent we can identify some specific traits in the 
scholarly construction of the fragment which is, (a constructed ruin) 
and the characteristics that make it contingent on the manner the 
fragment is accepted to be (a ruin as such). I suggest that where the 
classical scholars are concerned, the fragment’s existence is based on 
coercive predication. That is, defining Heraclitus s philosophical 
enterprise is directly linked to questioning the naming of the form in 
which Heraclitus’s writings materialize. If Heraclitus wrote fragments 
as fragments, then they go by the name of sayings, aphorisms, or 
mysticism. If however, Heraclitus wrote a book, the fragments that are 
left of it are named by scholars according to their constituting nature, 
that is, cosmic, anthropocentric (Kirk), and so on. Conversely, if one 
is interested in accepting the possibility that Heraclitus wrote intended 
fragments, the fragment then can be said to operate in the same 
manner coercion does, at least on the thematic level. Insofar as the 
status of Heraclitus’s writings is still undecidable, I propose that the 
fragment as a form which subordinates that kind of undecidability 


(intentional vs. unintentional) can be compared to the stages in 
coercion which begin and end as hypotheses, yet always hover in a 
state of potential demonstration. For instance, we can compare what 
the philosopher Robert Nozik says about coercion to the questions that 
the philologists grapple with when they take the issue of the fragment 
in Heraclitus as their target, while deciding, however, not to regard the 
fragment’s nature. Says Nozik: 

Writers on coercion have puzzled over why it is important whether another 
person intentionally directs your behaviour in a certain direction. What is the 
difference, they wonder, between being kept inside a house by a lightning storm 
or by another person’s playing with electricity outside your home, or by another 
person’s threat to electrocute you if you leave the house. When the probabilities 
of electric shock are equal in the three situations, isn’t one equally coerced in all 
three? Whether an act is yours, though, depends upon whose will is operating. 
(Nozik, 1981:49) 

The disagreement as to how much significance the form of the 
fragment has in relation to what it says is due to two situations: either 
the fragment is perceived as the menacing storm, which keeps the 
discussion about the book as a total inside the house, as it were, or else 
the fragment is seen as the object coerced into confinement: if the 
house rules, the fragment will be constituted according to the those 
rules. The fragment that strikes you (reader effect) is arresting insofar 
as it does not allow for any meta-discourse on its form, for the 
fragment as lightning does not follow any consequential logic. Rather, 
it goes ahead of any rules, including what characterizes the nature of a 
‘whole’ text, and like the Heraclitean fragment it is neither 
metaphysical, nor cosmic, nor anthropological (thematic levels), but 
surprising and (other)wise. 

The fragment which is confined to the limits of a book, and 
whose character one cannot decide upon, exhibits an equally coercive 
force, insofar as it can pass as quotation. The coercive fragment 
presupposes that the activity of quoting - which brings fragments 
alive by performing them, as a play can perform another play within 
itself - is an activity which operates the will of the writer who 
imagines himself coerced into Nozik’s three possibilities of getting 








struck, in our case, by what one takes to be either a Heraclitean 
fragment (according to the philologists and philosophers), or a Hera¬ 
clitean fragment story (according to fiction writers and literary critics). 


Forms, Frames, Forces 


A first glance at the Heraclitean scholarship shows that those who go 
in favour of a Heraclitean book are looking for coherence and 
cohesion in what they take to be a total Heraclitean oeuvre or doctrine, 
while those who go in favour of the aphorisms tend to be more 
interested in the fragments as such, thus offering commentaries on 
each individual instance independent of context. Consequently, one 
may infer that for some critics what is left of Heraclitus are 
unintended fragments, while for some others, Heraclitus wrote 
intended fragments. While this may be a crude division - given the 
philologists’ painstaking attention to detail which includes the 
question of intentionality in either case - it is interesting to see how 
commentary and interpretation are two conflated modes of writing 
that intersect each other at the point where defining becomes an 
exigency. While there is consensus as to such a thing as a fragment, 
when the fragment is ancient, it is thus defined without making 
recourse to its properties, especially in light of the fact that the 
fragment is almost always regarded in relation to a lost whole. 

Most Heraclitean monographs follow the same principle: first 
there is an account of the existence of the fragments (just how many 
exactly), then a translation (where the critic brings his own 
contribution), followed by a commentary, and ancient testimonia. 
When one looks at the multifarious number of translations, one cannot 
fail to wonder how much of the critic’s own contribution, in terms of 
their having to supply missing words and so forth, is at work in the 
shaping of the incomplete text. These scholars are concerned with 
creating coherence in the text according to some concordance with 
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other possible situations and correspondence with a specific historical 
context, or influence. Other scholars offer a more ad literam 
translation, leaving the incomplete text to itself as it were, where the 
fragments make sense in a different order of ideas. Here, the 
incomplete text may easily be regarded as a complete fragment, 
whenever the syntax allows for non-ambiguity. These scholars are 
thus more concerned with what the form itself says, even when it 
appears to make no sense. That is, they allow for the possibility that 
while the text may make sense syntactically, it may not necessarily do 
so semantically. 

In lieu of the lacking definitions of the form of the fragment and 
its significance for the question of intentional ity - such as, whether 
Heraclitus meant to write intended fragments, or not - scholars have 
been urged on by what has been perceived as obscure in Heraclitus’s 
work to divide, arrange, distribute, emphasize, invent the fragments 
according to different themes (mainly the concern of philologists) 
relevant for some given contexts (the concern of philosophers). For 
instance, fire in Heraclitus has been a main source, interpretations 
ranging from seeing fire as the originator of all things, to seeing it as 
the mediator between the dead and the living, or an emblem of agency 
deciding a people’s fate. 

Everything seems to have been considered, from the cosmic and 
anthropocentric fragments, dealing either with logos, the world as a 
whole, or man (Kirk), political, or theological fragments (Diogenes 
Laertius) dealing with rituals and myths, to a consideration of the 
Heraclitean “Logos” to simply mean “putting two and two together” 
(Benardete). The interesting argument of the latter consideration 
revolves around the idea that while putting two and two together may 
seem like a purely logical exercise, in Heraclitus’s scheme, one puts 
two and two together in order to formulate a problem whose solution 
opens a realm of paradoxes, in Heraclitus’s case, of ontological 
character. Philip Wheelwright argues in his work, The Presocratics, 
that Heraclitus’s concern with knowledge and its object discloses a 
deeper concern with the inescapability of truth. Inescapable truth as 
logos manifests a series of paradoxes and plurisignations that 
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circumscribe a specific epistemological ontology. As he comments on 
the fragment 124: 

‘Even sleepers are workers and collaborators’ without knowing it: that is to say, 
they are an inevitable part of the universe no less than the awakened ones. And 
yet fragments 14, 15, and 16 show plainly enough where Heraclitus’ allegiance 
lies - not, certainly, on the side of those who sleep. Hence the inevitability of the 
paradox: neither side of it can be abandoned, because each side expresses an 
inescapable truth, and the two opposed insights cannot be fitted into a neat 
conceptual package without dismissing or distorting one or the other of them. 
The paradox is thus ontological. (Wheelwright, 1997: 67) 

Thus, two plus two in Heraclitus is equated with the posing of a 
problem which in turn poses another problem, solving a solution 
instead of a problem. In other words, Heraclitus makes sense even 
when he does not, by making redundant, as it were, pure nonsense 
insofar as it is contained by common (non)sense. 

Seth Benardete proposes a similar roundabout way of simplifying 
‘obscuring’ matters, categories, and nomenclature as a response to 
scholars who see “logos” in Heraclitus as an all-encompassing world 
of the mind. For this world is also the cosmic world which needs to 
put together mind, man, and itself in a circuit that makes explicit 
categories such as Heraclitus’s opposites, the panta rhei state of fire 
and flux, thinking and doing, and above all, saying. The cosmic world 
which expresses needs is perhaps what inspired Heidegger’s thought 
that to be is to “be in time” with the horizon of perception dictating 
the meaning of‘saying’, which is similar to the situation in which the 
fragment is insofar as it has already been declared that : a fragment of 
logos, with logos dictating the form of all things, including saying. 
Here, Benardete exemplifies the Heraclitean logos not by translating it 
to mean either an account, a saying, speech, discourse, reason, 
principle, explanation, or report, but by translating it into a situation 
which renders saying as naming via making demonstratives 
declarative, as in “this is that”: 

Heraclitus’ logos consists of discrimination and communication [...] In making 
its discriminations, logos separates each thing from every other, in making a 


communication it collects or combines and declares this is that. In putting 
together and making it common and rational, it is also making it common to 
everyone; but it does not become common to anyone unless someone puts 
together what it has already put together. The publication of the logos does not 
alter its seeming unintelligibility. (Benardete, 2000: 616) 

Heraclitus’s logos is thus, above all, declarative. A look at a couple of 
examples of the different ways of translating the Heraclitean logos can 
illustrate an oblique point, yet an important one for the relationship 
between the fragment and imagination. One can even assert that the 
choice one makes when translating is directly linked to the choice one 
makes in defining the fragment. Consequently, one can contend that 
the fragment is a fragment to the same extent that Logos is Logos, in 
other words, untranslatable, undefinable, and without an essence. But 
this is precisely what puzzles scholars when they ponder on 
Heraclitus’s seeing connections between opposites - such as, day and 
night, sleep and vigilance - by means of saying that the truth of these 
opposites is both inescapable and intractable. It is in this divide that 
Heraclitus’s philosophy discloses a fundamental conceptualization of 
the fragment, insofar as his method follows the oral performance of 
the oracle at Delphi, which par excellence sees what it says, and uses 
the form of the fragment to grant evidence for its justifications which 
contain the formula: “this is that” 5 . At this point the philologists 
cannot dismiss the fact that the question of the fragment is directly 

5 In her essay, “Knowledge and Unity in Heraclitus”, Patricia Kenig Curd 
discusses Heraclitus’s epistemology as a dual instance of unity which has both 
knowledge and its object as manifestations of being rather than becoming. The 
compression of two distinct epistemological entities into an ontological question 
follows Heraclitus’s fragment 93, which reads: “The lord whose oracle is at 
Delphi, neither speaks nor conceals, but gives a sign”. Kenig Curd goes on to 
assert that “taking a sign for the whole truth is a mistake; but so is refusing to 
read a signal”. Her reference to the many layers of interpretation at Delphi is 
suggestive of the fragment’s internal functions and external instrumentality: 
“First there are the utterances of the Pythia; then the priest who translates this 
into hexameters. Then there are the envoys who must interpret the translation. 
Past experience and insight are crucial at this stage” (Kenig Curd, 1991: 541— 
548). 
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related to the question of text(uality) which manifests itself as a matter 
of style, here, oral performance that is contingent on tradition (if it 
were a genre it would depend not on the voice of tradition but on the 
voice of the text itself). The fragment, then, for philologists, is a 
question of genre, not of definition. 


Logging on to Logos 


Heraclitus’s fragment which follows the formula of naming is 
rendered obscure by some translators, while others see it as a key to 
unlocking the obscure. Obscurity is however never unlocked but 
turned into a coercive coefficient of the fragment, indicating its degree 
of ‘existence’, or to what extent a fragment is a fragment, to what 
extent ‘this becomes that’, so that ultimately ‘this is that’. That is to 
say, Heraclitus’s obscurity is seen in this equation as a moment in the 
imagination which is translated, both into, and as definition. It is here 
that translators differ: some distinguish between translating into as 
different from translating as, while others mix the two levels and thus 
posit translation itself as a fragment, a coercive moment. My 
suggestion is that the attraction to Heraclitus lies in the perception of 
coercion as a moment of imagination. 

At the other pole, where fiction writers and literary critics are 
concerned, the fragment which is coercive is the fragment which they 
cannot escape. For them, the coercive fragment is a fragment whose 
provenance or origin is not always of relevance, insofar as it generates 
itself always as others’ writings. Quoting, for instance, has not only 
paratextual functions, such as perhaps to signal the degree of 
informativity and therefore superiority in one’s writings insofar as the 
aim is to produce a convincing argument, but is also a moment of 
representation in which another’s thought supplements, not one s 
thinking, but one’s imagination. Robert Nozik rocks the philologist s 
and the philosopher’s boat when he asserts that philosophical investi¬ 
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gation is carried on as a “coercive activity” (Nozik, 1981: 4), sug¬ 
gesting that coercion as such is argumentation which relies on 
fragments. 

One cannot arrive at a description, let alone an explanation or 
clarification of a thinker’s unifying thought without first coming to 
grips with the different layers of fragments which constitute the 
thought precisely as a whole, whether unified or not. For instance, any 
scholarly book taken at random is likely to discuss the Heraclitean 
fragments for their intrinsic paradoxical value as an act of coercion to 
which is assigned an aesthetic value beyond discourse, whether one’s 
own, Heraclitus’s, or both. In this sense, coercion does not simply 
mean forcing, as most definitions posit it, such as, for instance. 
Paisley Livingston’s, who follows Nozik: “Coercion occurs when the 
recognition of a credible threat leads someone to make a choice that 
he or she would not otherwise have made, e.g. not doing something 
that would otherwise have been done”; for Livingston coercion also 
being “a matter of degree” (Livingston, 1998: 5-6). Coercion as a 
literary device, I suggest, goes beyond being either an act of threat or 
a convincingly argued activity forcing others to consent. Coercion, the 
way fragments are capable of performing it, means putting a writer on 
someone else’s track. 

The coercive fragment is an act of the imagination which works 
retrospectively to show the unworkability of ‘knowing’ what a whole, 
or a total text means. Here writers of Heraclitean stories, with Hera¬ 
clitus as a protagonist (Guy Davenport), differ significantly, both from 
writers who employ Heraclitean fragments in their writings (notably 
the 19 th century philosophers from Schopenhauer to Nietzsche), and 
translators alike (Davenport is also an exponent hereof). Whereas 
Davenport, the fiction writer, uses the manifestations of the coercive 
fragment to show the Heraclitean themes, such as flux, in performance 
first hand - with Herakleitos, the protagonist, philosophizing while 
dancing and drinking hot red wine to suggest that one philosophizes 
‘truly’ only when one does not intend to do so - Davenport, the 
translator, lets Heraclitus coerce writing into fragments as they appear 
to be, namely modes of philosophy which can only be thought of as 
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fiction. For Nietzsche, the Heraclitean coercive fragment manifests 
itself in the hammering on one’s aesthetic will, so that one s 
imagination will resonate and reverberate in ways beyond one’s head. 
Thus, one begins to sing according to a specific Heraclitean tune; 
Nietzsche’s idols are “touched [...] with a hammer as with a tuning 
fork” (Nietzsche, 1954: 466), and dance out of the ‘true’ world whose 
whole(y)ness is but a lie. The fragment which appears to be a text, for 
lack of better definitions, is thus the ‘only’ text. In other words, the 
fragment is the only text which allows for the thinking of “that which 
can be thought”. (Heidegger) The coercive nature of the fragment 
manifests a collapsing of what is true and what is apparent, what is 
complete and what is incomplete into self-sufficiency. There is thus a 
difference between the fragment’s autonomy in its state of being and 
the fragment’s heteronomous construction by the critics associated 
with becoming. 

Davenport’s story, Herakleitos, puts into perspective both the 
fragment that is external to thinking about the fragment, and the 
fragment which forces thinking in the direction of its own 
construction; here Davenport conflates the views held by his 
counterparts, which seems to suggest this: it is in the imagination that 
the fragment belongs nowhere 6 . The imaginary Herakleitos is an 
architectonic reconstruction of the ruins of the real Heraclitus whose 
thinking is essentially a kind of joint, a part, “the point at which a 
force co-operates with its opposite” (Davenport, 1997: 115). The 
fragment thus coerces the whole. 

Coercion for translators also takes on a different slant, as it is 
conditioned by the need to identify concepts according to their own 

6 One is reminded of William Gaddis’s statement on the fragment in his The 
Recognitions: “This self-sufficiency of fragments, that’s where the curse is, 
fragments that don't belong to anything. Separately they don't mean anything, 
but it's almost impossible to put them together into a whole. And no, its 
impossible to accomplish a body of work without a continuous sense of time, so 
instead you try to get all the parts together into one work that will stand by itself 
and serve the same thing a lifetime of separate works does, something higher 
than itself’ (Gaddis, 1955: 616). 


constitution. This identification however is not always a purely 
linguistic act, thus still requiring an appeal to imagination. Examples 
abound. A brief look at the contemporary scholarship of Kirk, Kahn, 
Robinson, and Davenport illustrates how coercion manifests itself in 
what all scholars take to be the first Heraclitean fragment which also 
contains what can be perceived as the first and foremost Heraclitean 
concept, the “logos”: 

Of the Logos which is as I describe it men always prove to be uncomprehending, 
both before they have heard it and when once they have heard it. For although 
all things happen according to this Logos, they [men] are like people of no 
experience, even when they experience such words and deeds as I explain, when 
I distinguish each thing according to its constitution and declare how it is; but 
the rest of men fail to notice what they do after they wake up just as they forget 
what they do when asleep. (Kirk, 1970: 33) 

Although this account holds forever, men ever fail to comprehend, both before 
hearing it and once they have heard. Although all things come to pass in 
accordance with this account, men are like the untried when they try such words 
and works as 1 set forth, distinguishing each according to its nature and telling 
how it is. But other men are oblivious of what they do awake, just as they are 
forgetful of what they do asleep. (Kahn, 1979: 29) 

But of this account, which holds forever, people forever prove uncompre¬ 
hending, both before they have heard it and when once they have heard it. For, 
although all things happen in accordance with this account, they are like people 
without experience when they experience words and deeds as I set forth, 
distinguishing <as I do> each thing according it <its> real constitution, ie, 
pointing out how it is. The rest of mankind, however, fail to be aware of what 
they do after they wake up just as they forget what they do while asleep. 
(Robinson, 1987: 11) 

The Logos is eternal 

but men have not heard it 

and men have heard it and not understood. 





Through the Logos all things are understood 
yet men do not understand 

as you shall see when you put acts and words to the test 
I am going to propose: 


One must talk about everything according to its nature, 
how it comes to be and how it grows. 

Men have talked about the world without paying attention 
to the world or to their minds, 

as if they were asleep or absent-minded. (Davenport, 1995: 158) 

It is interesting to note how the perception of one word changes the 
perception of the text itself as well as its form. Kirk and Davenport 
agree that Logos is Logos, though Logos for Davenport is made 
‘obscurely’ concrete by the modifier “eternal”, while Kirk’s Logos 
finds itself in a state of abstractness dependable upon a description in 
a state of potentiality. Kahn and Robinson desire themselves to be in a 
state of total concreteness, which they achieve, but at the expense of 
style. Logos as “account” sounds extremely odd and prefabricated. 
Logos translated as “account” clashes with the Heraclitean view of 
language, as one is unable to pose the question: an account of what, 
given the fluidity of things for which there can be no account. A 
similar view is proposed by David Stern who traces similarities 
between the river image in Heraclitus and Wittgenstein, saying: 

[B]oth the early and the late Wittgenstein are driven to the Heraclitean 
conclusion that the nature of language can only be shown. In the Tractatus, this 
leads to a conception of philosophy on which the nature of language, logic and 
the world must be accepted as a given; but in Wittgenstein s later work, the view 


that the nature of language can only be shown is illustrated by a close 
examination of our linguistic practice. (Stern, 1991: 597) 

Further Stern quotes Wittgenstein: “Am I not getting closer and closer 
to saying that in the end logic cannot be described? You must look at 
the praxis of language, and then you will see it” (597). Now, here we 
can even talk of double coercion insofar as the Wittgensteinian 
fragment coerces several of the Heraclitean fragments in order to 
show the showing, as it were. That is, Wittgenstein tells himself a 
Heraclitean story which then becomes an evolving coercive force of 
the form, which for Heraclitus is universal, namely that language 
praxis is “omnidirectional” (Davenport’s term). Wittgenstein here 
allows coercion to expand his philosophical skills beyond questions 
that are strictly metaphysical, which aligns him both with Davenport 
(in all of Davenport’s capacities, as a translator, a literary critic and a 
story teller) and Heraclitus. Wittgenstein thus mediates the divides 
between the fragment as style, the fragment as genre, the fragment as 
itself, and the fragment as a broken book, and comes very close to the 
real and imagined Heraclitus whose fragments exhibit a coercive 
force. For Wittgenstein, asking a question about language is perform¬ 
ing its rules in the manner of Heraclitus who says (in Davenport’s 
translation): “The mind of man exists in a logical universe but is not 
itself logical”; “A bow is alive only when it kills”, “The unseen design 
of things is more harmonious than the seen”; “We do not know how 
opposing forces agree. Look at the bow and the lyre” (Davenport, 
1995: 164, 170). In other words, all these fragments indicate that 
performativity evolves a coercive force in the fragment insofar as the 
fragment can perceive of itself both as a fragment and as a whole text. 

Furthermore, in the four examples of translating Logos, only 
Davenport goes in favour of “this is that”, to mean “everything” as in 
‘all things beyond a description’, beyond the point where description 
is turned into a noun itself, or is made to designate a singular universal 
that explains the workings of how ‘this’ is distinguished from ‘that’ 
according to the constitution of both ‘this’ and ‘that’. Davenport’s 
“everything” is however explanatory of the importance of talking as 
‘seeing’ “how it comes to be and how it grows”. Kirk, Kahn, and 
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Robinson each have their own version of Davenport’s “talking”: 
declaring, telling, and pointing. 

More could be said about these four examples, but it suffices to 
note that Heraclitus according to Davenport is the ‘clearest in his 
‘obscurity’, and therefore more poetical. The form as well attests to a 
keen sense of poetic language - Logos is beyond description, it comes 
in stanzas, and is fragmentary. In the poetic mode, the declarative 
moment is precisely imagined as “this is that”, and needs no emphasis 
on the copula (as in Kirk). Davenport can be said to extract from the 
grammar of creation - logos as incipit, as a beginning to all things - a 
geography of the imagination about the logos whose origins need not 
be explained. In Davenport’s translations, Heraclitus is as clear or 
obscure, poetical or ordinary, fragmentary or complete as Davenport 
himself imagines him to be. 

Now, coercion as a catalyst for dissolving finitude in an origin 
which cannot be determined is the moment when the ‘this’ of imagin¬ 
ation dictates the ‘that’ of creation. George Steiner’s study on the 
relentless endlessness of beginnings, Grammars of Creation (2001), 
posits an example of coercion which I suggest is declarative of the 
imaginative mode which constitutes a fragment in its own right, a 
fragment whose constitution notwithstanding can also be of frag¬ 
mentary character. The fragment differs from the fragmentary to the 
same extent that definition differs from the object it designates. What 
determines what a definition is, is its concordance with imagination. 
What determines what imagination is, is its testimonial character to 
how far reality can stretch the things that attest to it, including 
definition. For instance, says Steiner: “As in no other witness 
(Montaigne perhaps comes closest), the “I am” in Shakespeare 
accords with the “it is” of what we call reality” (Steiner, 2001: 82). 
When Steiner further comments on the generating force of self¬ 
definition in Bach’s music or Euclid’s geometry, he nails a central 
nerve in what 1 think of as the coercive fragment. He asserts: “The 
terra incognita was not, as it were, waiting to be found by virtue of 
formal or existential necessity. The object of discovery had to be 
imagined before it could be made real” (60). 


By the same token, the fragment which is coercive, in the sense 
that it is able to direct the different concerns of scholars, writers, and 
critics into the same direction of the imagination that goes ahead of 
effect, becomes the premise on which we can assume that the 
fragment is, as such, a force which creates its own form, and performs 
its own definition. Insofar as we can pin names on the fragment which 
the imagination dictates according to coercion (and consent in¬ 
directly), the fragment which is not a supplement to its own predicate, 
such as it may be, whether ruinous, romantic, modern, etc., becomes a 
fragment made real whose constitution begins with a word of knowing 
how definition works when it involves the remains of subtracting from 
definition the object to be defined; Wittgensteinian style in 
Philosophical Investigations : “Let us not forget this: when i raise my 
arm’, my arm goes up. And the problem arises: what is left over if I 
subtract the fact that my arm goes up from the fact that I raise my 
arm?” (Wittgenstein, 1997: 161) 

Other fragments induced by Heraclitean coercion follow 
Heraclitus and Wittgenstein in circles. Joanna Waugh quotes Bemd 
Magnus on the postmodern take on theory which here can be paral¬ 
leled to the object that has to be imagined before it is made real, a 
fragment whose reality assumes oracular proportions: 

If from our current vocabulary we could subtract our current vocabulary, what, if 
anything, remains left over? The responses to the question may be summarized 
as follows: a) the modernist or metaphysical realist asks whether ours is the 
“right vocabulary”; b) the lapsed modernist responds, “nothing alas”; c) the 
postmodernist responds “nothing”. (Waugh, 1991: 609) 

Declaring just when “this is that” is, however a difficult matter. One 
still has to invoke other voices, other fragments. It is here that 
Davenport surpasses other translators insofar as he allows for the 
Nietzschean philosophizing with a hammer so that the spirit of 
Heraclitus gets to be exorcised in a ‘fire(y)’ ritual fitting of his time. 
Davenport’s translations of the Seven Presocratics could thus be taken 
straight from Goethe, via Steiner, to point to the tautological character 
of the translator’s task, as if to say that if the translator has to imagine 
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concepts and definitions, so can the reader of the translation. Precision 
is never precise enough, as Goethe enlightens us, for instance, with his 
example of what defines mathematics: 

Mathematics has the completely false reputation of yielding infallible 
conclusions. Its infallibility is nothing but identity-. Two times two is not four, 
but is just two times two, and that is what we call four for short. But four is 
nothing new at all. And this [sic!] it goes on and on in its conclusions, except 
that in the higher formulas the identity fades out of sight. (Goethe in Steiner, 
2001:59) 

The coercive fragment has the writer in a subordinate position. Insofar 
as one cannot help quoting, the quotation becomes a dominant. While, 
however, a quotation, a paraphrase, or thought can easily be identified 
also as a piece of fragment, a fragment is not necessarily either of 
them. If one proceeds from the idea that the ancient fragments one 
finds on papyrus or ceramics call for an interpretation of a writer s 
thought, one will necessarily have a problem with the exigency of 
definition: should one define first the fragment, the idea of fragment in 
terms of form, or should one define first the thought, the idea of 
thought, and only then what contains it, say the form in which the 
thought is presented? Does one work with what is known to be a fact, 
established as such on the basis of some rigorous script analysis, or 
does one work with what one imagines to be a fact? While this latter 
instance can be an expression of analyzing the object at hand - the 
text according to some formulae - the textual aim of any imaginary 
instance, or an instance of the imagination, is not necessarily informed 
by analysis. 

Imagining facts may well be the expression of rigorous thinking 
about what is missing from the text at hand; this can be called a case 
of coercion first hand, which coerces the text into constituting itself 
according to formulae that renders it as a body of parts which allows 
for the process of establishing analytical methods, before thinking is 
anchored in these same methods. What validates the text then is 
thinking about a problem that has no correlative in a solution. What 
validates the text, then, is thinking about a problem that has no 
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Correlative in a solution. What validates the fragment, before it is 
defined, is thinking about becoming as the main matrix of missing 
parts. Becoming is the fragment which imagination governs in¬ 
dependent of analysis and demonstration. 

In this scheme, there are two ways of dealing with analysis of 
ancient texts: one way is to consider what is incomplete about a text 
incomplete as such, yet having the potential to be completed (one may 
contend that this is how speculative philosophy finds a ground of 
validation). The other way is to assume that the incomplete text is 
already complete in one’s own imagination. The difference between 
the two positions is given in the way each operates with the fragment. 
Whereas the first position views the found text as a fragment, or takes 
the fragment at face value, yet against the background of some 
supposed whole as the prima facie of the fragment - with this ‘whole’ 
going ahead, as it were, of its amputated fonn that represents the 
fragment - the second position takes the fragment’s form itself into 
consideration to the point where the fragment not only becomes part 
of the discourse, but it becomes the text that comprises both the 
discourse and itself. An example of this situation is given in two 
questions: (1) how does one arrive at the realization that some texts 
are fragments, and if that is established, (2) how does one distinguish 
between them? Interestingly enough, while different in their ap¬ 
proaches, philologists and philosophers seem to agree upon the 
method of inquiry: one is able to account for fragments by counting 
them. Literally, it matters to philologists whether it can be established 
how many fragments we have of Heraclitus (120, 124, or 129, and so 
on), while philosophers are more inclined to count, and thus 
categorize, the number of different types of fragments according to the 
contexts in which they appear. 

My own project follows Goethe’s example for whom counting 
two times two is still two times two, whether we call it four or 
something else for short. Performing redundancy is a question of 
counting types of numbers. Calling the fragment ‘coercive’, grounds 
the constitution of the fragment in predicates that can attest to its 
existence. These predicates render the fragment unique in its typical- 
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ity. The name of this fragment points to the fragment’s essence, which 
is yet not stable, but fleeting, in flux, and hence interrelating. 
Grounding the fragment in its predicates has the purpose of further 
investigating what the fragment represents, suggests, stands for, 
imagines, creates, substitutes, performs, frames - investigating the 
force which shapes the fragment that would escape the supplementary 
nature of all things unstable. Seen in this scheme, the fragment is the 
changing word which counts the shadows that it casts, or, to keep 
Heraclitus in sight, the fragment is a tautological, yet tantalizing text, 
which posits beginnings as endings, up and down as the same, the 
fragment itself as a ‘whole’ text of the fragment’s other, as it were. 
This wholeness is a matter of opposites which state precisely what the 
state of the art is in terms of the degree which determines what part is 
new in repetition. That is to say, wholeness establishes to what extent 
that which is “the same” manages to always be new (and therefore 
fragmentary in its thrust) in its own repetition. Heraclitus’s fragments 
which read: “the beginning of a circle is also its end”, “not enough and 
too much”, are thus fragments of the same question: to what extent is 
Logos evident, and if it is so, can Logos also be a fragment of self- 
evident knowledge? 


Negotiations of the Roundabout Way 


In order to unveil more clearly the workings of coercion which 
renders countable the distinction between intended and unintended 
fragments, and even more primarily, the distinction between the 
fragment and the fragmentary - an example of which we have in the 
way the Heraclitean fragments are conceived of, construed, and put to 
work, we can take a brief excursion into counting with Paisley 
Livingston’s categorizations of different forms of completion and 
incompletion in his essay: “Counting Fragments, and Frenhofer’s 
Paradox” (1998). 
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Livingston takes his point of departure in positing two instances 
vis-a-vis each other. The first, “aesthetic completion”, designates what 
can be defined as a complete or finished work, when for instance the 
work in question is deemed complete according to its generic 
category, representing specific aesthetic traits that are identified as, for 
example, “coherence, resolution, the right sort of denouement”: The 
second, “genetic completion”, deals with how the work can be deemed 
complete, according to the artist’s justification for determining just 
that. Throughout his essay Livingston argues for the development of 
an “action-oriented conception of the work’s identity and indivi¬ 
duation” (Livingston, 1998: 1). 

The discussion on genetic completion hinges on the artist’s 
“second-order decision” with its “retrospective” and “prospective” 
dimensions. These dimensions involve the circumstances according to 
which an artist may either stop working on his project, thus leaving it 
incomplete, or else he may go back to work on a project that was 
deemed complete at some point. On intentionally performing one 
action that may exclude some other action, Livingston says: “the 
decision that a work is complete manifests a form of ‘temporally 
extended agency’ in which particular decisions or intentions are 
embedded within larger patterns of action, planning, and deliberation” 
(3). Further, Livingston suggests that a work cannot be deemed 
complete simply on the basis of a decision that involves the artist’s 
desire to stop working, unless it is justified by a retrospective 
judgement that involves the artist’s own contribution, his “second- 
order attitude”, or rather his intentions regarding the degree of 
indicativeness inherent in the work (3). 

We can infer here that having a retrospective description of the 
pro et contra arguments for either action may no longer be intentional, 
insofar as agency cannot prompt intentional ity as relevant to the 
specific situation. Agency implies ‘doing’ whether it is relevant or not, 
whereas making a decision implies action and thought. Conversely, 
one can make a fallacious decision even when the decision as such is 
not intended at all. For instance, misinterpreting a decision is still a 
case of interpreting it even if the intention follows a matter of course, 
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that is, the intention of getting things right at least most of the time. I 
follow here Donald Davidson’s account for agency and the criterion 
for intentionality, where he distinguishes between justifying a 
performed action in terms of intentions, and describing it in terms of 
cause. 7 

For example, the question of intentionality is particularly 
significant for classical philologists insofar as cataloguing the found 
texts poses the problem of genre as the object which has to be 
imagined in some way, here, the possibility that Heraclitus’s writings, 
for instance, belong to the essayistic or aphoristic genre. Thus, they 
come close to the view held by literary critics, such as Steiner, when 
he makes the general assumption that the object of discovery has to be 
imagined before it can be made real. The philosophers are nearby too, 
for whom intentions, while forming another paradigm altogether in the 
sense that some actions as decisions can only fall into the category of 
describing a cause, can also be seen as a case of mediation. 

Joanne Waugh discusses the implication of the Presocratic way of 
thinking for philosophical rigour when writing as style per se is 
thinking as imagination, or invention. She quotes Eric Havelock who 
has it that: “The Presocratics not only had to invent a terminology 
suitable to describe an external world; they had initially to realize that 
such a ‘world’ or a cosmos existed to be described” (Havelock in 
Waugh, 1991: 611). At this point, the philosophers converge with 
fiction writers insofar as the latter ones go ahead and enact the 
existence of a Heraclitean world, by performing its fragments. Here, 
in Davenport’s imagined Heraclitus, we have the description of an 
initial action which does not necessarily yield ‘initial’ results, but 

7 Davidson says for instance: “If we can say, as I am urging, that a person does, as 
agent, whatever he does intentionally under some description, then, although the 
criterion of agency is, in the semantic sense, intensional, the expression of 
agency is itself purely extensional. The relation that holds between a person and 
an event when the event is an action performed by the person holds regardless of 
how the terms are described; and we can without confusion speak of the class of 
events that are actions, which we cannot do with intentional actions” (Davidson, 
1971:8). 


different consequential results. That is to say, the description of an act 
may vary according to the description of the act’s consequence. 
Heraclitus, according to Davenport, imagines his own philosophy 
independent of a teleological aim that would render his writings either 
complete or incomplete. Against this background, whether the 
fragment is deemed genetically complete or aesthetically incomplete 
is beside the point. When the existence of the fragment is established, 
it begins not in a paradox - as Livingston would have it - but in a 
disguise of a paradox which manages to keep it a secret that it is a 
genre, albeit a mathematical one, which (ac)counts for itself. When 
Heraclitus says: “All men think”, one begins to count masks. 

Now, Livingston identifies a number of ways - by means of his 
idea of “genetic completion” - in which the artist’s creativity does not 
result in the creation of a complete work. He refers to three “senses” 
of fragments (and we can already take a note of the adjectival 
transformations of the name of the fragment from “senses” as 
meanings to categories as conditions): 

The first refers to what is left behind when the action of creating a work is 
externally interrupted; the second is the item left behind when an artist abandons 
a work as incomplete, as opposed to the happier case where the decision to stop 
working is motivated by the decision that the result is a completed work; a third 
kind of fragment is the romantic fragment, which satisfies the intentionalist 
condition of genetic completion, while imitating or depicting one of several 
other sorts of fragments. Most typically the romantic fragment is an imitation of 
a kind of a fragment [...] which probably deserves to be called the fragment 
proper. (5) 

The fragment proper is for Livingston the work that initially was 
genetically complete, that was once part of an existing yet lost whole. 
Thus the description of the fragment on this basis is directly linked to 
some action that has a certain purpose, its intended outcome being an 
effect. The interesting relation here is that the romantic fragment - 
which will be elaborated on later - should imitate or depict other sorts 
of fragments. In this scheme, the Romantic fragment can be seen as its 
own agent, as Schlegel has it when he engages in theorizing the 
fragment that is capable of generating its own definition. But 
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Livingston would probably disagree with this contention. On the other 
hand, it is clear that what he attributes to the Romantic fragment is an 
intention as a justification of an event brought about by the fragment 
proper. In this sense, whatever the artist’s decision, it is equally clear 
that his intentionality marks a subclass of events, which are thus 
deemed as actions. Is the fragment proper then its own agent too? Not 
necessarily, as the fragment proper seems to be controlled by the idea 
of cause: the fragment proper is, insofar as it is coerced into belonging 
to an existing, yet lost whole. The consequence of this kind of 
coercion is, or course, that given the fragment’s prior belonging, we 
cannot allow “the proper” to reside in the fragment itself, nor can we 
properly think of a fragment in its own right. 

But Livingston is still up against the proper, as his description of 
what he calls the Frenhofer’s paradox, or the paradox of completion 
demonstrates. Using Balzac’s story Le Chef-d’Oeuwe Inconnu in 
which the painter Frenhofer keeps revising his painting, not ever being 
able to decide that the work is done, Livingston points to the im¬ 
possibility - created by the artist himself - to ever know if and when 
the work is finished. Not knowing poses ambiguous implications for 
the painter, implications whose character he is equally unable to 
decipher. As the values of the work change constantly due to the 
interminable revision, so do the reasons for justifying the completion 
or incompletion of the work. Here is how Livingston spins out his 
argument for the paradox more precisely: 

The first premise is that a work of art is finished only if the artist decides it is. 
We then add that either the artist recognizes this fact or does not. If the artist 
does not recognize it, his decision that the work is finished or unfinished is 
always unjustified (because based on the wrong reasons). If he does recognize 
that his decision is self-verifying, then he realizes that the stopping point is 
entirely up to him, and finding no other grounds for making a decision, he can 
never justifiably decide. Shall we conclude, then, on the basis of this dilemma, 
that the artist's decisions about a work’s completion or incompletion are always 
unjustified? We want to say, of course, that the conclusion is wrong. Yet the 
paradox has the merit of suggesting that the question of the work of art’s 
completion owes some of its complexity to the different relations between two 


senses of completion, as well as to the fact that neither the genetic nor the 

aesthetic notion of completion is an especially simple concept (7) 

But then again, the causation which nominates the fragment “proper”, 
may point to another transformation in the thematic texture of the 
fragment, if one invokes a different kind of reasoning; the fragment 
proper is, as long as elements of the theme of unfolding development, 
such as the repositioning, conjoining, embedding - everything that 
prompts Frenhofer’s act of revision - compete with elements of 
variations on what is perceived to have belonged to the whole text - 
induced by means of observation - which then repeat these imaginary 
figures. Yet, the fragment proper exists by virtue of its impropriety, 
and not because it imitates, but because it avoids pure repetition. Thus 
imitation enters a detached relation with repetition, which is not pure 
repetition as I suggested, but a trope of positive value, or a hyperbole 
if you like. 

There is only one way of testing Frenhofer’s paradox, and that is 
by disproving it, by negotiating with it. In this sense, the conclusion is 
not wrong, it is only too predictable. In other words, the reason why 
Frenhofer is constantly revising is because what is offered as 
completion at the thematic level may indeed supplementarily be the 
very conceptual process of justifying, not that a present version may 
be superior to a previous one, but that the nuances of the texture, 
however distorted, open up for the acknowledgement of the different 
versions superimposed. This is the pulsating force of the coercive 
fragment in terms of its ineluctable dominance over the artist’s choice. 

In his study, Romantic Poets, Critics, and Other Madmen (1998), 
Charles Rosen illustrates what can furthermore be termed the ne¬ 
gotiation of the coercive coefficient in Frenhofer’s dilemma. Rosen 
parallels his discussion of the revision theme to the revisions Balzac 
himself undertook some 14 years later when he decided to publish the 
work under the title Gilette. While Livingston talks of constraints that 
are external to the artist’s agency, suggesting that Balzac was not 
exactly in the position to “delete” his earlier work and then 
“metamorphose” it into a new version, Rosen has it that these 
constraints work internally. For Rosen, the meanings in the different 
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versions “may be implicit in each individual version”, and that ‘ the 
different variant states of The Unknown Masterpiece constitute a more 
profound and original work than any individually published text” 
(Rosen, 1998: 8). 

Now, the point I am trying to make here is that agency in relation 
to the coercive fragment is first given by a thematic element that is 
inherent in the idea of cause which constitutes a work’s originality - 
no matter how revised it may be - second, by repetition, or to some 
extent the “imitation” of every instance of action that the agent makes 
fragmentary, which then renders causal the event of which he is the 
agent, and third, by variations that unwork the justification that holds 
between two events, when it so happens that one is the cause of the 
other. 

I follow here the definition of thematic principle as formulated by 
Jean-Yves Bosseur, in his article “Theme and Thematics in Contem¬ 
porary Music”, which can also be said to work within the Romantic 
parameter where revision is mediated by reflection and thus displaced 
from direct experience, as Rosen also has it. Bosseur states: 

[A] work may be considered essentially thematic even if the theme is not 
recognizable, not discernible during the performance; even if the thematic 
principle is destined to stay hidden within the work [...] a thematics is what 
enables a hypothetical field to be opened up or a process to be set in motion, all 
of whose consequences the composer does not claim, a priori, to control. For 
such pieces, which could be called open works, the concept of thematics 
interferes with that of process. And if we may still speak of theme in this 
context, it has more to do with a mechanism of motion than with the offer of an 
object. In the first case, the theme encourages the variations to close in on 
themselves; in the second, the theme is only there to propel a rambling quest, 
with no ambition of ever reaching its goal, (in Bremond et al., 1995: 173-77) 

However, what is emphasized here is not a definition of thematics, as 
much as a strategy for identifying diversity and variety that influence 
the response to theme. The kind of inference that supports Living¬ 
ston’s claim that we must distinguish, on the one hand, between work 
and structure, and on the other hand, the artist’s actions and decisions, 
is given in precisely the reproduction in itself of the very structure of 


‘completion’ as a theme that the decision embodies. The simple as¬ 
sumption is that there is more to the decision - we could even say that 
the decision is the thematics of our actions, complete or incomplete, or 
as Davidson puts it: “our primitive actions, the ones that we do not do 
by doing something else, mere movements of the body, these are all 
the actions there are. We never do more than move our bodies: The 
rest is up to nature” (Davidson, 1971: 23). And this is coercion taken 
backwards, in Heraclitus’s words: “Even sleeping men are doing the 
world’s business and helping it along”. 

At this point, we want to ask, to what extent do we find divisions 
such as Livingston’s useful in terms of how we define the fragment? 
Whereas his insights are relevant, I find it less illuminating that the 
fragment is merely “proper”, or “romantic”. Moreover, while 1 myself 
rely on demonstrating the assumption that guides my whole book, 
namely that the fragment acquires a name only when it is performed, 
and that the fragment is only when it is something else, any such 
definitions of the fragment, which are based entirely on the nature of 
the number of external factors that characterize the fragment, (proper 
insofar as it is romantic or something else) only account for how the 
fragment is, and not for what it is. 

Here, literary studies of ancient texts offer a clear picture of the 
changes in perception regarding the fragment: the older the criticism 
the less the concern with defining the fragment. Recent studies, 
however, are increasingly aware of the problem. For example, Kirk, 
offers this clear-cut definition of the fragment in his preface to his 
work: 

This book is written on the assumption that only by a meticulous examination of 
each fragment can a sound interpretation of Heraclitus be attempted. By a 
‘fragment’ is meant an authentic quotation of an author’s own words. There can 
be no doubt that a few at least of the ‘fragments’ normally ascribed to 
Heraclitus, and included in the B-section of Diels’ Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker, are paraphrases and not direct quotations, and I have not assigned 
to these the status of true fragments. (Kirk, 1970: xi) 
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Investigating the fragment, on the one hand, in its potential to call 
forth completeness or to remain incomplete, and on the other hand, in 
its potential to make completeness or incompleteness a matter of the 
imagination proves to be an interesting task when it comes to defining 
- by hammering, and exorcising out of the Heraclitean coercion — the 
fragment which begins as a Heraclitean form, and becomes a 
Heraclitean force, thus opening the space for calling the fragment that 
which it is, namely, an interesting phenomenon which calls into being 
the nomination of imaginative predicates which remake the fragment 
by revising it before naming gives in to its ineluctable function, which 
only names things after they are born, as it were. 

Ln light of Heraclitus’s fragments and how others imagine them to 
be, the question of completeness or incompleteness is here somewhat 
redundant in its thrust. For Heraclitus’s oracular, cosmic, wise or 
otherwise fragments are definitions of how imagination begins, what 
imagination is, how it changes and what it performs. Heraclitus s 
insights show that imagination is combined with the equally 
metamorphic state of knowing. Both imagination and knowing are 
consequences of becoming , with imagination informing knowing as 
form, and knowing informing imagination as content. Becoming thus 
answers a question of form which is before it is either complete or 
incomplete. What follows in the next section will thus be an attempt, 
not so much at answering as much as positing, also for further 
discussion, to what extent form can be said to be and whether it has a 
nature of its own. 


Logos Unbound 


The appreciation of the ancient fragment is tightly bound with the 
eagerness to understand a cultural phenomenon. Hence the lack of a 
systematic study of the fragment as a fragment, or the fragment as a 
literary phenomenon. (As I have pointed out in the introduction, most 


studies on the fragment provide definitions of the fragment from an 
intentional point of view, and issues such as performativity are never 
dealt with in depth). To the extent that literary studies have considered 
the fragment, the fragment’s literariness is seen through an 
appreciation of the aesthetics of the ruin, the remainder, or residue. 
However, one still wishes to ask, is there such a thing as a conscious 
construction of the fragment in the ancient text? This question has not 
been posed so often, partly because the understanding of texts such as 
the Presocratic texts has been ruined by Socrates himself whose mode 
of reading did not distinguish between intended and unintended 
fragments. The fragment was thus defined according to a whole, not 
according to itself. This is still the case with the Heraclitean 
fragments, for example, as scholars are still looking for some whole 
that supposedly contained the 120 or so fragments. While undoubtedly 
some fragments came from a larger text, one cannot dismiss the 
aphorisms, the oracular sayings of Heraclitus, which any analysis 
would find either complete or incomplete depending on the frame of 
reference. 

Reading Heraclitus, then, poses the question of priority: are we 
reading (imagining) fragments for their literary value, or are we 
reading (speculating) fragments for their philosophical value? This 
question, however, ought not to make any such distinctions, as it is 
much more interesting to regard fragments for whatever value they 
might purport; one ought to consider the form of the fragment 
especially as it generates a dynamics of reference. Is has been argued, 
for instance, that the German classicists, beginning with 
Schleiermacher, have been very keen in anchoring the textual 
authority of the ancient period in their own philosophies which first 
and foremost were concerned with totality. From Socrates to 
Schleiermacher, reading the fragment has been contingent on under¬ 
standing the whole. Now, it is fairly easy to see why the form of the 
fragment, the construction of the fragment as the fragment has not 
been the concern of scholars. Sterling Fishman corroborates: 

Only some 120 or so mutilated fragments remain of Heraclitus’ teachings. These 

have largely been gathered by painstaking reconstructions from such sources as 
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Philo, Plutarch, Clement, and Origen. Furthermore, Heraclitus wrote in oracular 
style, in short aphorisms, already described by Socrates, who had the complete 
work of Heraclitus, as being difficult to comprehend: “Everything that I 
understood of Heraclitus was excellent Therefore I am ready to believe that 
what 1 did not understand is also excellent. But in order to make headway 
through this book, one would have to be one of the swimmers of Delos.” The 
XIXth century not only required a swimmer to understand Heraclitus, but also 
an architect, for the original text had by then been reduced to 120 or so scattered 
bits. The scholar of the pre-Socratics, Eduard Zeller, comments, “I believe it to 
be impossible to recover the plan of the work, with any certainty from the 
fragments in existence.” (Fishman, 1962: 380) 

The rhetoric used by all those who came after Heraclitus is an 
interesting phenomenon in itself as it indicates mainly a concern with 
systems disclosed by words such as, plan, certainty, understanding, 
origin, reconstructions, recovery. There is no space for the obscure in 
this kind of thinking. However, one cannot escape the oracular and the 
obscure, the fragment, and the writer who consciously engages with 
its form. Paradoxically enough, what we have left of Heraclitus is not 
the essence of a philosophy, but imagination. If Heraclitus were a 
prophet, he would have prophesized: the way to imagination leads not 
to the essence of truth, but to the truth of the essence. We say this 
while being aware of the Hegelian trap which has all things dialectic, 
including the Heraclitean scholars. 

The appeal of Heraclitus (in Guy Davenport’s translation) con¬ 
sists in avoiding dialectics and seeing the Heraclitean discourse on the 
opposites as a combination of the fragment that is potential and 
imaginative at the same time. The place where we end up is marked 
by a geography of the performative, where the fragment as oracle 
neither conceals, nor speaks, but always indicates that understanding 
is in fact a state of the aesthetic, a literary state, a word, quite in line 
with Heraclitus’s comment: “the learning of many things does not 
teach wisdom”. It can even be contended that philosophizing with a 
hammer is, perhaps, a linguistic stage on which words act out parts in 
a play (or dance) involving not thinking about thinking meta¬ 
physically. Says Heraclitus in fragments 5, 6, and 7: 
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Our understanding of the greatest matters will never be complete. 

Knowledge is not intelligence. 

i have heard many men talk, but none who realized that understanding is distinct 
from all other knowledge. (Davenport, 1980: 158-159) 

Understanding, for Heraclitus, means grasping the essential in a detail, 
the essential in a fragment, as it were. Logos as form is a manifest¬ 
ation of self-evident knowledge. This is what Davenport is also sug¬ 
gesting when he offers a little story that explains the Heraclitean title 
for his essay: “Every force evolves a form”, which is written in 
fragments as fragments of the translated Heraclitean idea of logos into 
fragments of other fragments, here, in the form of details: 

My title, which sounds like Heraclitus or Darwin, is from Mother Ann Lee 
(1736-1784), founder of the Shakers. In its practical sense, this axiom was the 
rule by which shaker architects and designers found perfect forms. The 
American broom is a Shaker invention: a flat brush of sedge stems, sturdily 
bound, and with a long handle. Previously the broom, such as Parisian cleaners 
still use, was a fascicle of twigs, which one stoops to use. The Shaker broom 
sweeps. One’s upright stance in using it has dignity. It is a broom that means 
business. We are told that Mother Ann, overseeing the high art of sweeping 
shaker rooms (the first uncluttered, clear domestic space in a century of china- 
shop impediments) would shout, “There is no dirt in heaven!” (Davenport, 1987: 
ix) 

Comparison is the sweeping force of form. The unique fragment is 
always typical, for Davenport, of the unity which can only appear as 
bits of fragments whose names are “fragments” indeed, par excellence 
essential in their own constitution as forms: the fragment is its own 
master. That is to say, when Davenport performs Heraclitus, Hera¬ 
clitus performs in turn what is essential about a constituting act. It 
should be noted here, that although I am more interested in a hierarchy 
of things fragmented, that is, I treat the fragment mostly as a frag¬ 
mentary text or as a textual fragment, critics such as Davenport point 
to the existence as well of fragments whose constitution can be termed 
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lexical or syntactic. The latter fragments are particularly the anguish 
of philologists, who for example, would edit Sappho 8 . 

In Livingston’s philosophy, the constitution of something 
complete, relies on the idea of conditionality, “conditional com¬ 
pletion” designating a hypothetical state of completion which in effect 
is bound to remain incomplete and thus never reach the level of 
constitution. Put metaphorically, one can contend that Livingston 
sweeps the fragment under the rug on which Kirk, Kalin, and Robin¬ 
son step without thinking that it may well be a river. Sweeping is an 
altogether different situation than stepping (even twice or so). There is 
more to the taxonomy of the fragments than counting, accounting or 
discounting. Heraclitus, whose fragments are ‘swept’ through all sorts 
of discourses, proves the point that the discourse on the fragment - 
from whichever position it is viewed — is a discourse which puts 
defining on an interminable track. Redundancy’s c(o)urse. 

Heraclitus according to Davenport, in translation, criticism, and 
fiction, is a character concerned with the antiquity of things. When 
Davenport has the imaginary Herakleitos comment on how fine he 
thinks his antique chandelier looks, he points to the quality of all texts 
to begin as two plus twos and end in an aesthetic declarative mode 
where the “this is that” of creation as imagination is translated into the 
ever evolving force of the form of the fragment which grants the 
fragment the capacity to guide and manipulate the idea of totality 
whose burden is as old as time. 


The Beginning is also the End 


To summarize this chapter, we can say that, for philologists, the 
construction of the ancient fragment begins with Heraclitus’s fragment 

8 I am indebted to Charles Lock for reminding me that fragments exist on all 
levels, syntactic, semantic, and morphologic. 


coercing them into looking for something that is not there. The 
philosophers detect the ‘nothing’ which characterizes the philologists’ 
definition of the form of the fragment, but choose to assign to the 
fragment a quality which precedes its constitution, namely assuming 
that the fragment’s existence is due to the fragment’s belonging to a 
tradition, whether literary - in which case it is regarded as a genre - or 
philosophical - in which case it is regarded as a concept, always 
hypothetically complete in its thrust. Literary critics assign to the 
fragment a form of its own, in which Heraclitus is both a theme, and a 
fragmentary notion dealing not with tradition as such, but with the 
invocation of tradition, here of the Presocratics, in order to point to the 
possibility of having Heraclitus, on the one hand, reduced to the 
oracular style of his time, and on the other hand, exalted to the 
position of the prophet whose sayings are of universal applicability. 
Fiction writers who invoke Heraclitus perform the justification which 
renders Heraclitus’s fragments either ordinary or extraordinary, 
obscure or clear, and thus arrive at the junction between the ‘nothing’ 
of the form of the fragment and its ‘everything’. Thus, the coercive 
force of the Heraclitean fragment generates itself in a pluridimensional 
form which further elicits a fragment whose constitution relies on a 
poetics that does not distinguish between categories such as historical 
context or textual myth. 

The point of Heraclitus’s coercive force - which here exhibits a 
performative long-winded thought, insofar as the fragment that goes 
on and on is also trying the reader’s patience - will henceforth 
illustrate that the fragment begins as itself with a step into its own 
textual antiquity, and becomes the sweeping force of form which does 
not let itself be ignored. The fragment, which Nietzsche once defined 
as the “meanest thing”, “the smallest world” towards which all ages 
choose to be indifferent, is only “mean” to the extent that it is not 
adequately defined. Here, one could just as easily perform a non- 
dialectical Nitzschean reversal whereby becoming is what is real in 
response to my rather idiosyncratic definition of imagination as that 
which differentiates between being, which is “real” and becoming , 
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which is “imagined” 9 . However, the fragment begins in the act of 
imagining, not that it is related to a whole, nor that it may be complete 
or incomplete, but that it is related to understanding a textual 
phenomenon which embodies its own contradictions. As in the 
exchange between Davenport’s Herakleitos and his disciple, Knaps: 

- Let us begin by noting that understanding is common to all men. 

— In degrees, Knaps said. Some men understand better than others. 

- Obviously. But that isn’t what I said. Understanding is common. All men 

understand that water is water, that a thorn is sharp, and that feet are for walking. 

- I see, Knaps said, hesitating a minim. 

— Understanding is common to all, yet each man acts as if his intelligence were 

private and all his own. (Davenport, 1997:114) 

Herakleitos’s sidekick Knaps, whose intelligence is certainly not 
grounded in knowledge, here involuntarily shows that the fragment 
begins - when his name is read as a circle whose beginning is also its 
end - as a Spank(ing) of totality’s (K)napsack. 


9 I thank Roy Sellars for making the point on the interplay between becoming 
which is imagined by imagination and being which also has the potential to 
stage non-dialectically what is imagined and what is real. 


The Consensual Fragment 


The paradox of the aphorism is that it appears to be singular and say all, yet it 
does so only by assuming that readers must be suspicious of hyperbole and bring 
about the completion of meaning themselves. One aphorism endlessly demands 
another. Together they breed a hermeneutics of suspicion. 

- Eric Gould 

Scepticism is NOT irrefutable, but palpably senseless, if it would doubt where a 
question cannot be asked. 

For doubt can only exist where there is a question; a question only where there 
is an answer, and this only where something CAN be SAID. 

- Ludwig Wittgenstein 

Characterize the fragment as an end in itself, as necessary, NEC PLUS ULTRA 
the fragmentary as a way of being (not to be, almost not, almost too much, not 
enough) and fragmentation as a tactic of ideological discrediting. 

- Michel Pierssens 

Aphoristic language is pre-digested speech: between thinking and 
speaking is the silence of wit. The Romantic period marks the begin¬ 
ning of theoretical investigations into the constitution of the fragment. 
Friedrich Schlegel is the key figure in this first theoretization of the 
fragment which begins with a consideration of the aphorism and of 
wit 10 . His discourse on the fragment mimics, on the one hand, the form 
of the fragment, while, on the other hand, Schlegel presents the 
content of these fragments either in fragmentary form (in which case 


10 Whereas wit for Schlegel is linked to knowledge, the aphorism deals with the 
discovery of knowledge. Schlegel, however uses these two terms inter¬ 
changeably, so that formally most often wit is aphoristic and the aphorism is 
witty. 
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the fragment exhibits a concern with metaphysical issues aiming at 
explaining incompleteness) or in a straightforward manner in the form 
of an aphorism (when the fragment exhibits a concern with complete¬ 
ness). On these three levels (the fragment as such, complete at the 
level of form; the fragmentary fragment, incomplete at the level of 
content; and the aphorism, unifying form and content) SchlegePs 
theoretizations are informed by wit. 

What makes aphoristic language characteristic of the Romantic 
period is its dealing with the co-existence of contraries, which then 
resulted in formulating a poetics for the difference between the unity 
of opposites and the coincidence of opposites. The first marks a 
constant, whereas the latter is a variable of modality. While the unity 
of opposites is an archaic formula for wholeness to express a symbol 
of perfection, autonomy, strength (Heraclitus, Schlegel), the co¬ 
incidence of opposites most often expresses a paradox 11 that leads to 
fragmentation and nostalgia (as will be shown later Blanchot and 
Jab&s are exponents of this paradox) - both of which, however, are 
Romantic traits par excellence. 

On the other hand, there are other ways of expressing this 
difference as did Wittgenstein when he claimed that “whereof one 
cannot speak thereof one must be silent”, while Stanislaw Jerzy Lee 
gave it an epigrammatic twist: “In the beginning was the Word. 
Silence was created later” 12 . “Whereof’ as the unity of opposites 
reverses the “thereof’ as the coincidence of opposites. The result is a 
discourse on the idea of wit as the final imperative of the ineluctable 
in any conclusion. Thus neither nostalgia, nor the co-existence of 
contraries reflects any ‘final’ difference or analysis, albeit not in the 
sense that the difference is that there is no difference, but in the sense 
that between a constant and a modal there is the idea, as “forever 

11 Mircea Eliade, for instance, has developed the idea that God can only be grasped 
as coincidentia oppositorum, as a paradox that goes beyond comprehension 
(Eliade, 1966). The mystery one is left with can be deciphered only via the 
apprehension of the unity of opposites as a symbolic reference to God. 

12 Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922: 189); Stanislaw J. Lee, 
More Unkempt Thoughts (1968: 53). 


becoming”. In Bataille’s words, the copula, “the verb to be is the 
vehicle of amorous frenzy” (Bataille, 1985: 5). Schlegel set the path 
for critics and poets such as Blanchot and Jabes for whom the 
significance of the idea of “forever becoming” became the vehicle for 
continuing Romantic thought while offering a critique of it in its 
medium. Schlegel’s aesthetics was his concern with wit, Blanchot’s 
with ‘writing’ wit, and Jabes’s with ‘wasting’ wit. 

The objective of this chapter is to investigate the notion of wit, 
first as a hermeneutic imperative that constitutes the frame of the 
Romantic fragment, and second, as an aesthetic imperative which 
further frames the Romantic form of wit able to represent itself as text 
- as a Romantic fragment par excellence. What I call the consensual 
fragment is the instance when wit mediates between authorship and 
form. As Schlegel heralds, wit does not reside in Romantic poetry as 
such, insofar as it finds a locus in the process of “forever becoming”, 
in the fragment that folds and refolds poetry to produce writing that 
approaches infinity, that is poiesis. The performative consensual 
fragment brings to the fore the Romantic concern with the logic of 
time and the logic of poetics. Insofar as the consensual fragment 
involves a consent to authorship, the form in which the fragment 
appears freezes time (in Schlegel’s scheme, “forever”) in a poetical 
framework (for Schlegel, “forever becoming”). Consequently, the 
consensual fragment puts emphasis on the form of discursive 
propositions and their mode of dominant direction. In other words, to 
what extent does Schlegel’s project - that of putting Romantic poetry 
on the “forever becoming” track - also take the direction he intends 
for it? 

Via insights from the quest for the literary absolute formulated by 
Philippe Lacoue-Labarthe and Jean-Luc Nancy, this chapter attempts 
to answer the following question: what kind of an identity does the 
fragment assume, if one follows the hypothesis that the core of the 
Romantic ‘Idea’ is inherent in the question of how one poetically 
interprets interpretation as an end in itself? A dialectical reversal of 
theorizing on the fragment (Schlegel) into theorizing the fragment 
fragmentarily (Blanchot), lies at the heart of Romantic writing in its 
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dealing with wit as a system, social feeling, and architectonic form 
that probes the totality of the fragment. I argue that the Romantic 
fragment, which performs an act of consent, eludes the polarity 
between completeness and incompleteness and culminates in a 
hermeneutics of radicality. 


Romantic Aestheticism 


Following the Romantic assumption that the literary yields to the 
absolute, in the sense that the literary is made irreducible to 
conceptuality, it can be said that the fragment by definition becomes 
an aesthetic imperative. We have already learned that one of the 
problems with defining the fragment in classical scholarship was 
targeting the fragment’s endless transformations in relation to a 
presupposed complete form, without, however, achieving a ‘complete 
understanding either of completeness or incompleteness. Here, I shall 
further argue that the fragment’s completeness, or incompleteness 
realizes itself in an aesthetic process of forever becoming centeredd on 
the question of authenticity as the counter-point of wit 13 . Insofar as the 
interpretation of, or response to the fragment is inherent in the idea of 
not ever being able to grasp its completeness, what the fragment 
exhibits is a call for the interpretation of an aesthetic ideal. The 
fragment as agent, as an open work of art is never completed, but 
always targets a correspondence with what is transcendent, elective, 
mandatory. 

An example of what links the literary qualities of a theory on the 
fragment to theorizing fragmentarily is the tripartite relation of 
reading as writing as interpretation. If, as Edmond Jabes contends in 

13 The discussion of wit is here an extension of the Heraclitean idea of wisdom 
which parallels wit, insofar as both notions express change and stability 
simultaneously. Wisdom and wit are furthermore used in the Heraclitean river 
images. 


his book, A Share of Ink, “words elect the poet” (Jabes, 1979: 30), and 
if the words’ election articulates the question of reading rather than 
writing, it can be argued that wit mediates between whom the words 
choose to elect, and finally finds itself grounded in a similar dictum: 
fragments mandate the poet. Which is to say, the poet consents to the 
fragment’s dominance. Schlegel’s theory of the fragment is in this 
sense a constant figuration of the question ‘why write in fragments’ 
before a definition of the fragment is ever stated. Questioning the 
question, as it were, prompts thinking in the direction of listening as a 
genre in itself more or less established in the poetics of Edmond Jabes. 
As Mark C. Taylor remarks in his foreword to Jabes’s The Book of 
Margins , “Jabes’s texts recount stories that are not stories and events 
that are not events. They tell us nothing ” (Taylor, 1993: x). Maurice 
Blanchot sees this nothing as that which interrupts discourse in order 
to make communication possible, claiming that “the gap makes 
becoming possible” (Blanchot, 1985: 44). 

Although this chapter will not engage with the poetic discourse of 
Jabes as such, it is interesting to note that the question of expressing 
‘nothing’ is a Schlegelian question. For Schlegel, figuring and re¬ 
figuring wit within the framework of the consensual fragment is a 
means of writing and rewriting the difference that ‘nothing’ as an 
exigency or an imperative poses. Unlike Jab6s, for whom the relation 
writing/silence is resolved in the relation writing/nothing, Schlegel 
swings his pendulum-pen between writing/wit and writing/nothing- 
but. Ever engaged in a dialogue “but only with those who are a la 
hauteur’\ Schlegel posits the question of form as the identity of the 
fragment to be found, defined, and refined in its own totality: 

A. You say that fragments are the real form of universal philosophy. The form 
is irrelevant. But what can such fragments do and be for the greatest and 
most serious concern of humanity, for the perfection of knowledge? 

B. Nothing but a Lessingean salt against spiritual sloth, [...] marginal glosses 
to the text of the age. (Schlegel, 1991: 54-55) 
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On the question of form as a marginal gloss, it can be contended that 
inasmuch as form is the condition of the possibility of presenting the 
fragment, it cannot itself be properly represented, and is in this sense 
irrelevant. If the margin delineates the moment separated from present 
reference, if the margin is made up of signs that refer only to 
something not actually present in it, then what the margin contains is 
the space of nothing, the text of the age, as the age of the sign, in 
Schlegel’s own contention, nothing but Lessingean salt. The 
construction of the consensual fragment begins when the irrelevance 
of form inscribes itself within an economy of representation. Blanchot 
writes that in Jabes’s work the container is the contained, as it were, 
the economy of representation thus referring to the totality of the 
‘container’ that accomplishes itself in the act of containing itself. 
(Blanchot, 1985: 48) 

In other words, margins mark the completion of the fragment as a 
result of more than one ‘imperative’. It is on the ground of the margin 
that the fragment’s literariness can only be aimed at, and in the 
context of aesthetic understanding it is thus linked to what Andrew 
Bowie calls “the hermeneutic imperative”, which he posits vis-a-vis 
Novalis’s “aesthetic imperative” that defines the ideality inherent in 
works of art - the work of art being for Bowie the element that 
“always poses new interpretive tasks” (Bowie, 1997: 88-89). 

Now, the position of the fragment as represented in the early 
German Romantic period was dominated by the idea of progress, 
which made it possible for Romantic writers to mark completion as 
subsequent to the philosophical program expressed. In this way, the 
philosophical program was not a program, as much as an aesthetics. 
And what would have to be emphasised here is the difference between 
these two modes, where the aesthetic experience was identified with 
both theory and art. Of course, philosophical aesthetics was 
constitutive of the ‘Idea’, which for the German Romantics was 
poetry, in the sense that it primarily and exclusively included an 
opposition to being juxtaposed with other areas. That is, areas which 
were not the domain of literature or philosophy. I follow here also the 
description - with its hinted at ambiguity posed in the question “but 
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what is an idea?” - rather than the definition of the “idea” in The 
Literary Absolute, where the authors make reference to the last part 
{Ideas) of the collection of fragments published by Schlegel and his 
Jena friends (A. Schlegel, Tieck, Wackenroder, Novalis) between 
1798-1800 as The Athenaeum Fragments. Lacoue-Labarthe and 
Nancy write: 

Of course, as in the case of the fragment, no definition exists. While the history 
of fragmentation undeniably moves toward a certain deepening, it is not at all 
certain that it proceeds in the sense of a clarification. In fact, besides a very 
vague (but a very “profound”) proposition near the beginning of the collection 
(“Ideas are infinite, auto-nomous, continuously moving in themselves, divine 
thoughts, 1 10) and a reminder in extremis, of the function of the “idea”, no 
formal determination whatsoever of the thing ever appears. [...] it was no small 
task to locate a suitable substitute for the “Fragment.” (Lacoue-Labarthe and 
Nancy, 1988: 63) 

The Romantics, however, never make clear what domain exactly 
marks their philosophy. In Friedrich Schlegel’s fragment 116 on 
“Universal Transcendental Poetry” of the Athenaeum fragments, it 
becomes apparent how constituting a philosophy, a Romantic 
philosophy, is devoid of definition in the strict sense, insofar as it 
relies on the affirmation of what makes it specific: 

Romantic poetry is a progressive universal poetry. It is destined not merely to 
reunite the separate genres of poetry, and to link poetry to philosophy and 
rhetoric. It would and should also mingle and fuse poetry and prose, genius and 
criticism, artistic poetry and natural poetry, make poetry lively and sociable, and 
life and society poetic, poeticise wit, fill and saturate the forms art with worthy 
cultural matter of every kind, and animate them with a flow of humour. 
(Schlegel in Furst, 1980: 4) 

Progressivity is thus seen as a constitutive value with the property to 
link genres across different aesthetic practices, Romantic poetry being 
a matter of fate. It is interesting that Romantic poetry is seen, or rather 
“destined”, as mediator: Schlegel describes the Romantic progressive 
poetry as that which reunites separate genres. But this call for an 
actualization of the integration of philosophy into poetry raises the 
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question of the application of the theory that is in a constant process of 
becoming. Says Schlegel further in the same fragment: 

Among the arts Romantic poetry is what wit is to philosophy, and what 
sociability, friendship and love are to life. Other types of poetry are complete 
and can now be wholly analysed. Romantic poetry is still in the process of 
becoming; this indeed is its very essence, that it is eternally evolving, never 
completed. It cannot be exhausted by any theory, and only a divinatory criticism 
could dare to try to characterise its ideal. It alone is infinite, just as it alone is 
free, recognising as its prime law that the poet’s caprice brooks no law 
[WillkUr]. Romantic poetry is the only type of poetry that is more than merely a 
type of poetiy; it is in fact the very art of poetry itself: for in a certain sense all 
poetry is or should [soil] be romantic. (5) 

Here we have a clear case of poetry being seen as an evolving 
Romantic theory: Romanticism seeks to synthesize universality and 
particularity to create an organic work of art. In this sense, successive 
ideas on imagination, when united, each reflects the conditions under 
which it functions. Insofar as there is an identification of what wit is to 
philosophy, by the same token it can be inferred that it is what 
imagination is to poetry. Ernst Behler also argues that this mani¬ 
festation as a basic reflection “eludes any final formulation and does 
not result in an ultimate doctrine” (Behler, 1993: 8). 

Thus, for Schlegel, Romantic aestheticism is given in deciding 
between viewpoints that ultimately ought to reveal unity in diversity. 
In Romantic poetry, unity transcends diversity in such a way that 
unity, and not as an ideal as it was for the Greeks, gives space to the 
process of becoming; the state of poetry becomes an endless process. 
While classical art stresses particularity and denies universality, 
Romantic poetry stresses a moment of transition from being more than 
merely a type of poetry to being the very art of poetry itself. 

It is at this transitional point that Blanchot’s own “the gap makes 
becoming possible” intersects with SchlegePs discourse on the 
importance of thought exchange for the production of Romantic 
poetry, in itself aiming to be infinite. Discoursing on the ambiguity 
inherent in defining the infinite is what Schlegel, Jabes and Blanchot 
have in common. Schlegel calls it dialogue, Jabes calls it desert, and 
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Blanchot calls it disaster. Writing the three instances informs the 
aesthetics of the interruption, as the ‘nothing’, which is also charac¬ 
teristic of a transitional point that generates imperatives. The im¬ 
perative here can be seen as the coercive force’s counterpoint, insofar 
as it exhibits an element of consent: the consent to writing fragments 
in the form of an original and authentic text. Before investigating the 
nature of the fragment, one writes fragments as a consequence of the 
demand of writing in fragments. On the one hand, this demand serves 
as a point of creation, and on the other hand, it is a locus for 
imagination. Via poetic interpretation the demand of writing settles in 
the aim for transformation: from the full text to the fragment whose 
point of view expresses a coherent whole. 

The notion that poetic interpretation of interpretation does not 
need to seek truth or origin, as it is an end in itself, is similar to 
Behler’s description of Romantic theory: “the early Romantic theory 
can be described as an interaction of the literary and the philosophical 
encyclopaedias - not as their synthesis, to be sure, but as an attempt to 
think philosophy from the point of view of poetry and poetry from the 
point of view of philosophy” (8). 


Transcendental Aesthetics 


Friedrich Schlegel, who also wrote in all four capacities discussed 
earlier - translator of the Greek, philosopher, literary critic and fiction 
writer - was the main force behind the German Romantic movement, 
and his publication of The Athenaeum Fragments (1798-1800) laid 
the foundation for the demand of fragmentary writing. In the foreword 
to Schlegel’s Philosophical Fragments - which includes the 
Athenaeum Fragments - Rodolphe Gasche argues that this exigency 
for the fragmentary is due to two reasons. First, Schlegel’s “inability 
to develop and systematically present his insights and to carry out his 
innumerable projects” (Gasche, 1991: ix), and second, Schlegel’s 
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“rencontre” with - says Gasche, whereas I would call it dismissal of- 
Kant’s ideas on the universal conditions of completion. 

Kant’s claim that the beautiful and the sublime are absolute, and 
therefore aesthetic, is based on the assumption that feeling, unlike 
concepts, is anchored in unity generated by the universality inherent in 
the aesthetic judgement, which is pre-established in fixed structures. 
Universal completeness is paradoxically accounted for by Kant by 
means of invoking the aesthetic idea as that which is irreducible to 
complete definitions. It cannot be defined by any concepts, and hence 
it must be absolute in its self-sufficiency. Says Kant: 

The beautiful in nature is a question of the form of the object, and this consists 
in limitation, whereas the sublime is to be found in an object even devoid of 
form, so far as it immediately involves, or else by its presence provokes, a 
representation of limitlessness, yet with a super-added thought of its totality. 
Accordingly the beautiful seems to be regarded as a presentation of an 
indeterminate concept of understanding, the sublime as a presentation of an 
indeterminate concept of reason. (Kant, 1986: 35) 

For Kant, then, the only possible complete form of art is to be found in 
poetry. Marike Finlay also notes that “[f]or Kant, art and the 
categories of knowledge can only be ‘analogical’. These analogies are 
pure presentations - ‘Darstellung’ — as opposed to representations - 
‘Vorstellung’. Art is a presentation with no transcendental goal since 
it has no concept to represent. The aesthetic is purely an image¬ 
making - ‘Bildende’, which never arrives at an image of something 
other than itself’ (Finlay, 1988: 138). But Kant himself is never able 
to complete the “presentation of the idea as idea”, as Rodolphe 
Gasche puts it, further remarking: “The object of presentation is thus 
nothing less than the self-engendering of the idea, or the absolute. 
With this a new problem becomes manifest that is not explicitly 
addressed by Kant, and with which the question of presentation 
acquires a thrust - a universalist thrust” (Gasche, 1991: xxix). Indeed, 
the Romantic fragment had to be invented, rather in the same manner 
which follows Steiner’s contention seen earlier, which has it that the 
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object of discover}' has to be imagined before it is made real, and thus 
‘absolute’ in any sense. 

Conversely, from a literaiy point of view, Schlegel’s ‘inabilities’ 
may emphasise another encounter, not with Kant’s concept of the 
negative in philosophy, but with the presence of the classics, say 
Heraclitus par excellence , whose coercive force is also a symbol for 
the subsequent writing and rewriting of old myths. Here, Schlegel 
ponders the idea of completion in Heraclitus’s proximity. In other 
words, which versions of the literary texts are sufficiently philo¬ 
sophical to deserve full analysis? The way in which Schlegel 
challenges Kant, Heraclitean style, is most obvious already in' the very 
first fragment of the Athenaeum : “Nothing is more rarely the subject 
of philosophy than philosophy itself’ (18), where ‘nothing’ is almost 
close to introducing the concept of precisely the condition according 
to which a full text is incomplete. This is of course a case of meta¬ 
philosophy: inquiring on the possibility of presenting philosophy and 
the subject of philosophy at the same time is bound to end in an 
elaboration of a system that would include the completion of 
philosophy in aesthetics. The authors of The Literary Absolute, 
Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, claim that the Romantics derive their 
ideas from inquiring into what is perceived as incompatible in regard 
to the question of the subject: 

[T]he Idea, in so far as it is the idea of the subject or, that is, its unpresentable 
form, remains for Kant a regulatory idea. Thus in the absence of a subject whose 
self-presence is guaranteed by originary intuition and whose mathesis of this 
first evidence organizes the totality of knowledge and the world more 
geometrico, the system as such, although it is deeply desired by Kant, [...] is 
continuously lacking precisely where it is in greatest demand. The hiatus 
introduced at the heart of the subject will vainly exacerbate the will to system. 
(32) 

Thus, the subject is unpresentable to itself, and this prompts the 
question: what is presentable to the subject that is worth considering 
as an artwork, when what is at stake is the cancellation of an adequate 
form of presentation? Perhaps the functionality of the incompre¬ 
hensible, the ‘Idea’ as such, does not need to be explained, at least not 
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in terms of a will to system. In this sense, Kant himself does not seem 
to bother too much about the possibility of the subject’s identification. 
Much in the same way as he explains genius. First, as a “talent” that 
produces art for which there are no definite rules. Second, as 
“exemplary” for the case when that which is being produced - or 
represented, if we want to stay within the same lexical register - is 
“original nonsense”. And third, as being unconscious, governed by the 
rules of “nature”, despite the rational activity involved. That the 
aesthetic idea remains irreducibly indeterminate for Kant is evident 
from what he conclusively says: “Hence, where an author owes a 
product to his genius, he does not himself know how the ideas for it 
have entered his head” (Kant, 1986:42). 

This is the crux of the later objections to Kant’s ideas, at least as 
far as the Romantics were concerned. It was precisely the modality in 
which one experienced the contents of one’s head that was regarded as 
essential. Here we can raise a pertinent question: can the subject 
become imagination and still know itself? Lacoue-Labarthe and 
Nancy continue: “From the moment the subject is emptied of all 
substance, the pure form it assumes is reduced to nothing more than a 
function of unity or synthesis” (Lacoue-Labarthe, 1988: 30). But 
seeing that this unity or synthesis must provide a rule, one might ask 
in the Kantian spirit, what kind of a rule must it be? If it is to be trans¬ 
cendental, than it would have to represent a universal law, if it is to be 
debunked to the reflection of its effect, then it would involve the 
dialectics of the negative. Kant’s idea posited two synthetic pos¬ 
sibilities decided by a test that would show either that the product 
serves for imitation or for following. In either case, the function stays 
a function, which is neither imagination nor subject. 

Schlegel here poses a neat question: “Kant introduced the concept 
of the negative into philosophy. Wouldn’t it be worthwhile trying now 
to introduce the concept of the positive into philosophy as well?” 
(Schlegel, 1991: 18) And now we can go back to agreeing with 
Gasche that the fragmentary exigency can only make up for a concept 
rather than a genre: “the Romantic fragment is a genre by itself, 
characterised by a concept of its own” (Gasche, 1991: viii). Gasche 
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also rightly notes that the ‘concept’ does not lend itself easily to 
accessibility: “it is indeed questionable whether the very concept of 
the Romantic fragment is ever enacted on the level of the signifier” 
(viii). This can also mean that if the concept is self-contained, it is so 
on the basis of an inherent probability that the fragment engages in 
defining the relation of the implicit to the explicit in the production of 
the text. That is to say, the Romantic fragment becomes the fragment 
universalis , neither concept, nor genre, but a mode of interpretation. 
Or else, the consensual fragment, insofar as it is universal, is a 
manifestation of differing interpretations of genre. Which is to say, the 
consensual fragment does not consent to being a genre. Schlegel 
himself says: “But as yet no genre exists that is fragmentary both in 
form and content” (Schlegel, 1991: 27). Although Schlegel here is on 
the verge of saying something fundamental about the difference 
between the fragment and the fragmentary, he only comes close to 
identifying what that difference consists of. Therefore I suggest that 
the question (still), what is a fragment, can only be answered at this 
point as a way of consenting to stretching it in the direction of 
Schlegel’s intentions. Insofar as the fragment is not a question of 
intended/unintended sayings, or discursive propositions, (Heraclitus’s 
reception), nor is it not a genre, but a question of having the skill to 
finish one’s thought, then the fragment must begin in a universal 
quality of writing which makes the fragment a question of exigency. 
Perhaps, for Schlegel, the demand of writing is an evaluation of the 
positive and the negative in literature. 

So far we begin to notice how the controversy between concept 
vs. genre, mirrors the other duality between completeness and 
incompleteness. Better yet, not only is the concept of the negative 
dismissable to a point, but the positive seems to fonn a dialectic. 
Schlegel’s proposition that one could “as well” introduce the concept 
of the positive into philosophy (as a fragment) renders the 
decomposition of the entire doctrine of the negative divisible into 
layers that increase its effect. Conversely, Schlegel tackles with 
elegance the question of the directness of the negative. What he in 
effect suggests is this: the negative does not necessarily have to 
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change direction, it merely has to be paralleled by the positive, so that 
no arbitrary convention will decide the form of the fragment. With the 
introduction of the concept of the positive in philosophy comes the 
realization, or rather, the adequate representation of the ‘Idea’ in the 
aesthetic domain independent of the subject it contains, independent 
of the absolute. 14 Only in this sense can the Romantic fragment as a 
form be independent of the meaning it contains. In other words, 
insofar as Blanchot’s gap can make becoming possible, the positive 
which makes the negative possible becomes thus the container’s 
content. For Schlegel, the form of the fragment is only interesting to 
the extent that it guards itself against having the fragment mean 
‘nothing’. 

In another context, it can be said in the words of Simon Critchley 
that “The fragment is the form of negative dialectic” (Critchley, 1997: 
106). He argues in his study of death, philosophy, and literature - a 
book tellingly titled Very Little...Almost Nothing - that the essence of 
Romanticism is constituted by its non-romantic feature, and this can 
be a number of things, although, “very little... almost nothing”. 
Critchley explains the non-romantic feature of Romanticism via 
Blanchot’s notion of writing. For Blanchot, writing is an attempt at 
making of language a work, which in turn proves to be a work of 
‘unworking’, by means of designating the production of an object. 
This object is not the object of language, but rather is represented, or 
affirmed, en exergue. Says Blanchot: “to speak poetically is to make 
possible a non-transitive speech whose task is not to say things (not to 
disappear in what it signifies), but to say (itself) in letting (itself) say, 
yet without taking itself as the new object of this language without 

14 A source of major influence on Schlegel has been the philosophy of Friedrich 
Schelling. Schelling distinguishes between the negative in philosophy - which is 
a manifestation of grasping reality via pure reason; the process is negative 
insofar as it is unable to make reason account for its own system - and the 
positive - which is a manifestation of thinking the reality which precisely 
precedes thought; the process is positive, insofar as it acknowledges its own 
finality. For Schelling, the positive in philosophy is not a matter of ideality, but 
revelation. 


object” (Blanchot, 1993: 357). This idea is also elaborated in Timothy 
Clark’s essay “Modern Transformations of German Romanticism”, in 
which the non-Romantic essence of Romanticism constitutes a 
circularity that involves failure at the level of affirming 
incompleteness: “the Romantic ambition to realize the text as the 
poetry of poetry, as literature’s affirmation of its essence as a 
genericity that embraces and grounds all determinate genres, may 
again be said to ‘fail’ in its very ‘success” (Clark, 1992: 236). 

Drawing on Schlegel’s overall project - to compose the novel as a 
total artwork - Critchley thus sees the negative dialectic in the 
working of the fragment as a failing function. Here, he suggests that 
the Romantics’ primary goal was the realization of a non-existent 
project, which is of course almost nonsense - on the Romantics’ part, 
that is. As he puts it: “the success of Jena Romanticism is the 
development and the deployment of a genre that embodies failure 
within itself, whose completion is incompletion, whose structure is 
essentially ambiguous” (106). By virtue of the thesis on the novel as 
the total artwork, the task of completing it always runs ahead of its 
realization. In other words, the novel as an all-inclusive totality in any 
realizable fashion is doomed to fail, as it is questioned by Schlegel’s 
own proposed fragmentary form. For Schlegel, the novel’s 
significance lies in postponing its project to a future non-defined and 
non-realizable. Hence, the novel is never itself, a genre that is, insofar 
as it is - first, and then always - a fragment: “the feeling for projects - 
which one might call fragments of the future - is distinguishable from 
the feeling for fragments of the past only by its direction: progressive 
in the former, regressive in the latter” (Schlegel, 1991: 21). 

Furthermore, Critchley decides that the negative dialectic is given 
expression in the fragment as a model for its own genre, which in turn 
rejects definition, and becomes the literary absolute, “the project does 
not exist” (Critchley, 1997: 110). This genre, however, acquires a 
repetitive quality for Critchley, who, despite seeing the genre of the 
fragment as non-genre, chooses to attribute it a name, namely the 
fragment - but only insofar as it constitutes itself as “almost nothing”. 
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On this account, both the fragment’s genre and its name fail. Says 
Critchley: 

The romantic model for the literary absolute, the genre par excellence for 
romantic expression, is the fragment. Now, the specificity of the fragment, its 
uniqueness, is that it is a form, that is both complete and incomplete, both a 
whole and a part. It is a form that embodies interruption within itself. That is to 
say, the fragment fails. (106) 

Now, that the fragment fails seems to appear in stark contrast to the 
view posited in The Literary Absolute , which Critchley himself adopts 
largely, namely that the fragment “involves an essential incompletion” 
(Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1988: 42). This means that, if it fails, it 
cannot fail on the ground of its essentiality, as this essentiality extends 
to the fragment’s relation to the work, that is, qua fragment, including 
that form which Critchley says is both complete and incomplete. The 
fragment being both a whole and a part also consolidates the idea that 
it goes beyond being merely specific, it becomes its definition sine 
definition: “Fragments are definitions of the fragment; this is what 
installs the totality of the fragment as a plurality and its completion as 
the incompletion, of its infinity” (44). So far so good, but how does the 
fragment really fkil, or perhaps it does not? Not when the future is full 
of them, if one takes Critchley’s word for it, here following Schlegel: 

The future is fac^d with fragments, with fragments of an impossible future, a 
future that itself appears fragmentary. And this is the best, and for no reason. 
Out of the bonfire of our intellectual vanities come the ashes of compassion, of 
tenderness and generbsity, and for no reason. After the unworking of human 
arrogance, we become the ‘finally human natives of a dwindled sphere.’ 
(Critchley, 1997: 138) 


Wit in and Out of Perspective 


The thrust of Schlegel’s ideas is as circular as his definitions: “there 
exists an infinite number of real definitions for every individual” 
(Schlegel, 1991: 28). Here, Schlegel’s manner of defining resembles 
Heraclitus’s circle whose beginning is also its end. What is interesting 
is that Schlegel’s circular method elicits an answer to the question, 
‘why write in fragments’, before the fragment is defined as such. 
Furthermore, in its circularity, Schlegel’s theory of Romantic poetry is 
directly linked to the question of understanding the concept of 
becoming, insofar as it manifests the subject’s “will to system”. Now, 
one must speculate why Schlegel is so concerned with the ‘system’. 
Insofar as the system possesses immediacy, the system repeats what 
you see, inwardly that is, with the eyes of your witz. For Schlegel, 
one’s witz also possesses immediacy. Immediacy in turn is equated 
with imagination stretched to the limits of symmetry. As he puts it in 
the Athenaeum fragment 383: 

There is a kind of wit [witz] which, because of its solidity, thoroughness, and 
symmetry, one is tempted to call architectonic wit. Expressed satirically, it 
produces the only real sarcasms. It must be properly systematic, and then again, 
it doesn’t; with all its completeness, something should still seem to be missing, 
as if tom away. (Schlegel, 1991: 78) 

Clearly, Schlegel favours wit to best represent what the system marks 
as its difference, the non-system, the “then again” not systematic. 
Here, I suggest that the consensual fragment’s performativity is 
marked by this equivocity. However, the marked difference is not in 
content but in representation. In other words, can wit replace the 
system? This question is what concerns Schlegel when he decides: 
there is no system - as soon as the system is invoked, however 
sceptically, it becomes annulled by a number of hypothetical formu¬ 
lations, such as, not yet(s), as if(s), and as yet(s). This is in effect what 
confers on wit its architectonic form. Or else, wit assumes an 
architectonic form the moment Schlegel makes the realization that 
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hypothesis - not definition — is linked to and informs the idea of 
infinity. Behler too notes that scepticism and the belief in pursuit and 
the realization of a final goal is maintained simultaneously in the 
Romantic conception with the purpose of perfecting the infinite 
becoming which validates the fragmentary mode. He writes: 

Schlegel justifies fragmentary writing ‘as long as’ we have not yet established 
the completed system of knowledge, and he demands irony ‘wherever philo¬ 
sophy appears in oral or written dialogues - and is not simply confined to rigid 
systems.’ In a similar sense, philosophy is in need of ‘genial inspirations’ and 
‘products of wit’ as long as it is not yet entirely systematic. (Behler, 1993: 71) 

The infinite becoming, then, can be said to be on the verge of the 
‘margin of nothing’ as a means of creating the “provisional philo¬ 
sophy” which Schlegel sees constituted “before drafting a logical 
constitution” (Schlegel, 1991: 55), before the margin runs off to frame 
another non-system. 

If Romantic poetry is fragmentary by self-definition, then the 
fragment as such expresses wit as external. This means that wit 
functions as an interposed text to the extent that it subordinates itself 
to the pragmatic character of Romantic poetry as irony: the poem s 
structure is a fragment of commentary which describes the function of 
the fragmentary as irony. In this sense irony expresses itself in a self- 
referential context which goes beyond its problematic, from the form 
to the framework where the question of arbitrariness becomes a 
question of meta-inquiry. The pragmatism can be justified in one of 
SchlegeTs formulations that has double character: “In poetry too 
every whole can be a part and every part really a whole” (2). As 
pragmatic form, wit manifests itself in parodying every consent that 
wit as imaginative form or “fragmentary genius” finds worthy of 
systematic indictment. Wit is double-sided here: while pragmatic, wit 
can still be imaginative, the difference being levelled by irony. 

A similar idea is expressed in The Literary Absolute , where the 
double-sidedness of witz is presented as the principle of unity between 
fragments. We make a first assumption: since wit functions as a 
principle, it must reside in the ‘inner’ form of the fragment. But the 


authors here identify an initiating paradox, for as they point out: “it 
was never really possible to assimilate Witz, to a genre or a work” 
(Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1988: 54). Our second assumption is 
that what they mean is that witz really resides in the ‘outer’ form of 
the fragment. On the one hand, it is evident that this is the social 
aspect of wit, which Schlegel refers to in fragment 9 of the “Critical 
Fragments”: “Wit is absolute social feeling, or fragmentary genius” 
(Schlegel, 1991: 2), yet on the other hand, witz which is outside the 
form that accommodates it, seeks a formal law that moves away from 
forms of sociality. “Fragmentary genius” then, must refer to the 
aesthetic effect that witz confers on writing, as Schlegel puts it in 
fragment 394: “It’s a great mistake to try to restrict wit to society [...] 
It’s just that real wit is still conceivable only in written form, like 
laws” (80). 

However, although witz seems to move circularly (cf. fragment 
113: “A classification is a definition that contains a system of 
definitions” (31), a paradox a la Hofstadter’s Godel 15 - we must agree 
with Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy that it constitutes a “dialectical 
Aufhebung’, which is more like up and down, dislocated from an 
aesthetic concern with formal values per se. The “internal antinomy of 
Witz” is also given in what I suggest is the reverse of the double side 
of wit, which is not double at all, but a reverse that is already received 
in the form of a “not-yet-system”. A further example is offered in 
Lacoue-Labarthe’s and Nancy’s proposition that: “The absolute idea 
of the Work, it is also the not-even-work that must still be made to 
work”, and in their claim that ‘“Fragmentary geniality’ preserves Witz 


15 Douglas Hofstadter paraphrases GodePs theorem: “All consistent axiomatic 
formulations of number theory include undecidable propositions” (Hofstadter, 
1979: 17). Another example of the theorem, which I further suggest is grounded 
in analogy with the idea that not everything can be grasped as a system, is the 
one offered by Regis Debray: “no system can be organized without closure, and 
no system can be closed solely by means of the elements within the system” (in 
Shusterman, 1998: 7). On Godel’s Completeness Theorem (1930) and In¬ 
completeness Theorem (1931) see also Stephen Read’s Thinking about Logic 
(1995: 44). 







as work and suppresses it as non-work, sub-work, or anti-work. Which 
implies, it seems, that geniality also forms the Aufhebimg of the vol- 
untaiy and the involuntary” (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1988: 54). 

Thus, it seems that wit not only has a double side, a reverse side, 
an outside, and an inside, but.also a counter-side, and this confers on 
wit its architectonic shape, or rather its deconstruction. Moreover, this 
counter-side marks the impossible center where the fragment is 
fixated, still. What renders this situation possible is plurality. For 
instance, Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy argue that “to write the 
fragment is to write fragments”, thus anticipating the ‘frjturicity’ of 
the project of catching up with the center always half-ways 16 : to write 
fragments, means here to ‘reduce’ the text either to its pragmatic or 
imaginative wit. And then they counter-argue: 


16 Hofstadter describes very wittily Zeno’s theorems for the paradoxes of motion, 
which state: “Motion Is Inherently Impossible” and “Motion Unexists”. This 
forms the “dichotomy paradox” about proving how in “getting from A to B one 
has to go halfway first - and of that stretch one also has to go halfway, and so on 
and so forth”. Hofstadter points out that problem reduction is an impossible task, 
since getting from A to B, where B is a goal to reach, involves reducing the 
problem into two subproblems, which then in turn will be replaced by two 
subgoals, and so on ad infinitum (Hofstadter, 1979: 32, 610). The parallel to be 
made here is of course that, in this way, the center can be said to ‘unexist’, 
which would mean that its existential proof lies not in being able to prove it but 
produce it, by ‘indicating’ it. Since the goal is wit, the center can be indicated 
always on its ‘other’ side. 

Another interesting paradox is given in John Caputo’s remark that “motion is 
peculiarly resistant to the binary presence/absence schema of metaphysics” in 
Aristotle’s conception of time and motion. Following Derrida s critique of 
Heidegger’s discussion of Aristotle — which Derrida shows to be fallacious — and 
pointing to the fact that the Aristotelian time and motion escape categories of 
metaphysics, thus suggesting that Heidegger’s discussion was redundant in the 
first place, Caputo pleads for a philosophy of “ kinesis ” in which everything 
depends on a “willingness to stay in play”. He says moreover: “Motion is the act 
of a being in potency while it is still in potency. The being in motion neither is 
(what it is in motion toward) nor is not (what it was at the point of departure of 
the motion” (Caputo, 1987: 199). In a parallel, it can be said that the center 
‘unexists’ by virtue of its being in flux. It thus escapes categories of fixation. 


But this plural is the specific mode in which the fragment aims at, indicates, and 
in a certain manner posits the singular of its totality. Up to a certain point, the 
formula employed by Friedrich Schlegel for the Ideas may be applied to all the 
Fragments: each one ‘indicates the center’ (/ 155). Yet neither of the concepts 
used here belongs to the space of the Fragments themselves, for it is not exactly 
‘indicating’ a ‘center’ that is in question in the Fragments [...] Each fragment 
stands for itself and for that from which it has been detached. Totality is the 
fragment itself in its completed individuality. It is thus identically the plural 
totality of fragments, which does not make up a whole [...] but replicates the 
whole, the fragmentary itself, in each fragment. (44) 

The structure of seeing the center as a mode that inhabits plurality is 
thus fundamental on at least two accounts. First, to the identification 
of the fragment as the fragment that indeed replicates itself, and 
second, to the experience of the fragment, because it forms the basis 
for the way in which the reader has the potential to grasp precisely its 
aesthetics - and here we are reminded of Jean Ricardou’s lecteur who 
composes “de lui meme un livre autre" by means of engaging in a 
‘fragmentary’ reading, in which the fragment multiplicates the 
‘whole’, or totality - of a fragment of another fragment. 17 On this 
account the fr agment is the fragment is the fragment. 

Timothy Clark offers a different perspective of totality as the 
fragment, and suggests that it is a response to the transformations of 
the concept of incompleteness inherent in the fragment to move 

17 1 follow here the idea of fragment multiplication, in itself to pass through 

different stages of reversals, employing Jean Ricardou’s differentiations between 
mise en abyme, mise en abyme explosee, and mise en abyme eclatee. Ricardou 
argues that the reader engages in composing “de lui meme un livre autre ”, which 
may suggest a skip over the acknowledgement of mise en abyme thus creating a 
connector which then functions as an intratext. Says Ricardou: “Composer un 
livre tel qu’il puisse en somme supporter le dedoublement et l’inclusion de 
divers fragments de Iui-meme, ce serait tendre littdralement vers 1’impossible 
livre dans le livre, ce serait aussi se heurter en tous points k un paradoxe sans 
cesse renaissant” (Ricardou, 1967: 190). 

Ricardou’s three stages in deconstructive reading will be elaborated on in the 
subsequent chapters on the epigrammatic, epigraphic, and emblematic frag¬ 
ments, notions which inform the postmodern approach to the fragments as a 
question of difference between the fragment and the fragmentary. 
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beyond itself whereby it would be completed. In this sense, the form 
of the fragment “sets the reader to work”, and the totality of the work 
is seen as a limit that is “neither transgressed, nor affirmed; it is 
transformed” (Clark, 1992: 237). Clark’s argument is that a frag¬ 
ment’s identity marks a direction governed by internal criteria that 
determines the fragment’s entrance in a circuit of abstract and formal 
system of descriptions, although, as he infers, this is yet content based. 
That the fragment has an identity at all is more a matter of 
circumstance than deliberation; circumstance incorporates the imagin¬ 
ative, while deliberation is based on facts. Clark suggests: 

[T]he identity of each fragment is not determined in itself nor does it find 
determination in the ensemble of fragments toward which it delivers itself. It 
maintains a singularity that both exceeds and resists subsumption in the network 
of fragments, yet by the same token this singularity falls short of a determined 
identity and constitutes a lack in any putative totality. (237) 

This is to say that the determination of the fragment’s indeterminative 
identity can only be anchored in the idea of transformation, which is 
after all almost the same as Schlegel’s own “forever becoming’*, as the 
step beyond mere philosophy to the more sophisticated “form” of 
philosophy: “You say that fragments are the real form of universal 
philosophy. The form is irrelevant” (Schlegel, 1991: 54). This means 
that the real form of philosophy is a provisional form, yet bound to be 
all-inclusive in its constitution. Hence, the identity of the fragment is 
both given in its totality as well as in the transcendence of the subject. 
As in Schlegel’s reply: “marginal glosses to the text of the age” (54). 

Now, Clark places the Schlegelian fragment against Blanchot’s 
criticism of the Romantic fragment as such. Clark’s concern is with 
the fragment as aphorism, where the aphorism is the architecture 
which attempts to methodologically answer the question of form and 
fragmentation in Blanchot and Derrida. He argues that these two 
positions counter-point each other in the same desire of expression 
that goes beyond “calculation”. Blanchot’s own fragmentary writing 
in The Writing of the Disaster determines the identity of the fragment 
as an exigency for self-commentary, while Schlegel’s fragmentary 


writing is based on exigency for philosophical investigation. There is 
however a difference: Blanchot’s practice institutes a series of 
fragments that go beyond the limit that fragments constitute, although 
this enterprise takes place only as a transformation “of the topology or 
space of writing itself’, as Clark puts it (Clark, 1992: 237). In contrast, 
I would suggest that Schlegel’s practice pivots on a determination of 
the topology of writing wit. 

Moreover, transcendence of the subject works as fulfilling the 
demand for the ‘unexistence’ of the subject: Schlegel achieves it by 
means of irony, Blanchot by means of unworking the irony. In other 
words, wit is for Schlegel what writing is for Blanchot. Where wit for 
Schlegel enforces a space for the fragment as a representation of form, 
writing enforces for Blanchot a representation of the form of 
representation. 

To inflect what bearing the idea of representation has on the idea 
of space which enforces a possible world for the fragment as a specific 
fragmentary fragment, one has to look at the internal contradiction 
that forms the basis for representing the form of representation itself. 
Briefly, representing form is a matter of controversy that is taken up 
by hermeneutic interpretation and deconstructive interpretation alike, 
the first seeking to investigate and uncover the meaning of what is 
being represented while the latter is concentrating on the investigation 
of the position of meaning representation. Robert Leventhal argues 
that there are three hermeneutic paradigms in the development of the 
theories of interpretation since 1750: 

First, semiotic interpretation, which taught the student to interpret the text in 
accordance with prescribed rules of reason, rhetoric and charity. Secondly, so 
called Romantic Hermeneutics, which sought to reproduce the spirit of the 
author through the grammatical and psychological reading of discourse {Rede). 
Finally, the more extreme (anti-) hermeneutical position, which it should be said, 
does not repudiate the process of interpretation, but rather redefines it as a 
reading of the breaks, ruptures, and difficulties that are legible on the surface 
area of the text itself. On this reading of interpretation, the goal is not a 
hermeneutic consensus in the understanding of the thing (Verstandigung) or a 
meeting of senses between distinct individuals or worlds ( Einverstandnis ), nor 
finally a fusion of horizons between disparate prejudicial structures, but rather 
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the provocation that the text actually resists the interpretive moves of the reader. 
(Leventhal, 1994: 310) 

Therefore, where Schlegel can be read to be transforming the aesthetic 
representation by advocating a philology of history as well as a 
historical poetics of philosophy - again as a reaction to Kant - 
Blanchot can be said to be revising this same aesthetic representation 
turning it into an act of cancelling itself out by ‘unworking’ the 
conditions of its own possibility at the junction where “literature 
encounters its most dangerous meaning - that of interrogating itself in 
a declarative mode” (Blanchot, 1993: 354). Consequently, literature is 
also determinative of its own mode of expression, which further 
justifies, to a certain extent, Blanchofs claim regarding the main 
objective of Romantic literary expression, namely “to be everything 
but without content” (353). Clark puts it in a nutshell: 

The literary form, for Schlegel, affirms itself as its self-transcendence in irony or 
criticism. Nevertheless, there is the most minute yet decisive difference between 
this affirmation of the work as transcending its finitude by ironic acknowledge¬ 
ment of it and Blanchot’s notion of a work’s inherent completion: ‘Plus une 
oeuvre se commente, plus elle s’appelle de commentaries’ (...) Blanchot’s 
fragments acquire an oddly repetitive quality that yet never exhausts the reader’s 
sense of novelty and strangeness. While Schlegel’s fragments affirm an excess 
to any finite determination, Blanchot’s, as they move through a series of related 
meditations upon what he terms ‘the neuter’, ‘the anonymous’, ‘the nameless’, 
and ‘the fragmentaiy exigency’, generate themselves out of the attempt to let 
speak a lack of whose insistence intensifies in proportion to the writing that 
might seem to complement or fill it. This is the fragmentary exigency, the 
demand of/in writing, ‘beyond’ or ‘behind’ any subjective desire of expression 
or any conscious calculation. (Clark, 1992: 237) 

If one were to take “the subjective desire of expression” one step 
further, one would have to decide about one’s own position as a 
reader. But this position seems to give itself in advance. The idea that 
there is a difference between understanding and not understanding the 
text further generates the desire to dispense with the rules - if there 
are any rules - and thus “imagine” the meaning of the text (still), if it 
has a meaning. (One could further contend that the reader’s position in 


this case is a variant of consenting.) Further, this position posits the 
question: is the comprehension of the text as a whole exterior to the 
incorporation of what is different in the text within the reader’s 
systematic work? 

Here, I can refer to the essay “A Portrait of Interpretation” by 
Ruth Lorand who distinguishes interpretation - its objectives, its 
specificity, its logical status and its objects — from other cognitive 
activities, such as describing, explaining, clarifying, decoding, which, 
she argues, each aims at answering a different question. Before the 
reader engages in the different interpretative stages rendered by 
Lorand, the reader has to first “recognize the problem”. The 
assumption is that there are conceptual differences between de¬ 
scription and interpretation and evaluation and interpretation. What 
interests us here are the claims she makes in connection with when 
and how an interpretation is in order based on the dichotomy com¬ 
pleteness/incompleteness: 

We interpret when we wish to complete what is apparently incomplete (or 
disordered). We interpret when we believe in the genuine coherence of the 
object and wish to demonstrate this coherence by struggling with difficulties on 
its “surface”. [...] The conviction that an object is genuinely incomplete in some 
crucial sense forms the basis for criticizing the object and exposing its 
deficiencies. [...] Criticism attacks and distorts the object’s apparent complete¬ 
ness, while interpretation aims at dissolving apparent incompleteness [...] Any 
object which appears incomplete, but is believed to contain the potential for its 
own completeness, calls for interpretation. (Lorand, 1998: 10-11) 

If interpretation follows wishes and beliefs, interpretation would then 
manifest itself in its very potential to be an entity as it appears to the 
conceptual frame of concepts. Ergo, interpretation is Romantic by 
virtue of integrating completeness where there is none. The crux of 
Schlegel’s theory is that wit carries interpretation beyond the ana¬ 
lytical construction of meaning. As wit no longer is a category but a 
condition, wit becomes Romantic hermeneutics. Interpretation is thus 
the geist of the fragment. 
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Romantic Hermeneutics of the Fragment 


More can be said about hermeneutics, but that it can also be Romantic 
is an interesting idea which may help us understand why the con¬ 
struction of the Romantic fragment is so problematic in relation to the 
poetics of the fragment that the Romantics propose. Here, Gerald 
Bruns grounds hermeneutics in the Romantic notion of scepticism. 
Insofar as wit becomes Romantic hermeneutics, it is not ‘of one’s 
own consciousness but ‘as’ somebody else’s. This is in fact similar to 
the Heraclitean line of thought which grounds thinking in doubting: if 
“all men think”, then they also doubt. Says Bruns: 

Romantic hermeneutics is, among other things, made up of compelling fantasies 
in which I imagine myself exceeding the finitude that withholds the other from 
me. Romantic hermeneutics belongs to the culture of enlightened skepticism. It 
is bom of the impossible desire to possess the self-possession of the other, 
knowing the other from the inside out, with the self-certainty of Descartes’s self¬ 
experience, not doubting the other as one not-doubts oneself. But this desire, like 
all other desires, has its corresponding horror, which is that if I enter the inner 
sanctum of the other, no one will ever hear of me again. It will be like sex or 
death or the descent into the unconsciousness; or castration or animal metamor¬ 
phosis or the dispossession of madmen, murderers and sinful women. What I 
must give up is precisely my self-possession, my consciousness; I must evacuate 
my inwardness, leave my body, turn myself into I know not what, become a 
body for another to inhabit, or a mind for another’s will to control. (Bruns, 1992: 
167) 

Now, it seems that Bruns captures the spirit of what Schlegel meant 
by the social aspect of wit, the fact that it inflects pretension and thus 
is able to transcend the desire of expression at the individual level. For 
example, the desire for the communality of expression is emphasized 
in the very fragments of the Athenaeum that were intentionally not 
attributed to any one person. In other words, wit, or witz, makes 
possible the potentiality of the demand of imagination not just 
‘behind 5 or ‘beyond 5 the desire, but ‘in’ the desire, in the fragment 
itself, if we agree that any subjective desire is dominated by the 
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subject, by the relationship between thought and the content of 
thought, induced by immanence, yet itself another subject to revision. 

The aim is thus to thematize what is involved in understanding a 
text, and moreover to identify the seeming breach between theme and 
thematics where the fragment is concerned, if we assume that the 
fragment has everything except a fixation of its certain problematics. 
The thematization of such seeming absence obviously calls for what is 
already meta-textual, namely commentary of the theme always ‘in 
waiting 5 or suspended. To comment well one must depart from the 
subject of interest in order to overcome the other horror of desire that 
does not involve how strong or weak it is, for what does “in” the 
desire mean, if not how high or low it ranks? Mediocrity certainly 
impedes the experience of immediate knowledge in the form of 
intuitive wit, and what Schlegel has to say about this is already 
encapsulated in a humorous fragment: “Mediocre authors who 
announce a little book as if they wanted to let us see a great giant 
should be forced by the literary police to label their product with the 
motto: This is the greatest elephant in the world, except himself’ 
(Schlegel, 1968: 130). 

Paralleled with another context where the deconstructive play 
between wit, imagination, and desire is seen as an integrated part of 
hermeneutics, one could suggest that the arresting Aufhebung (all over 
again) should also be the element that takes care of the literary police 
itself, as the clear delineating between rigorous thinking and methodo¬ 
logy should be upheld in a constant exchange that engages - as 
constantly - ‘police services 5 . Perhaps we could suggest that there is a 
metaleptic relationship between Schlegel’s “literary police” and 
philosophy as polis, ‘a nation 5 or institution of philosophizing 
practices on the form of philosophy itself, which would be a reversal 
in retrospection of the tradition when philosophy meant the study - 
practice! - of common-sense logic. As Critchley also notes: 

Although it is doubtless banal to be reminded of this fact, the connection 

between philosophy and the founding of a nation or polis has decisive 

precedents in the philosophical tradition, where one thinks of Plato's 
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misadventure in Syracuse or Heidegger’s repetition of Platonism in his National 
Socialist commitment. (Critchley, 1997: 128) 

The way “police” derived from polis is an example of that kind of 
representation which is exterior to consciousness, or should we say 
logic? These two terms that seem to exclude each other can be said to 
be anchored in precisely that Aujhebung, not one that returns itself to a 
higher level - is literary police elitist? - but one which gravitates and 
succumbs to the practice of being exemplary of itself-who can arrest 
the ‘elephantuous’ reading? The literary police’s task then is to 
represent ex polis a reading of itself and thereafter an identification of 
the text’s textuality. In this sense, one can agree with John Caputo 
that: “Every existing polis requires, and deserves, the gadfly, the 
Socratic sting of deconstructive analysis, whether it likes it or not” 
(Caputo, 1987: 198). Of course, deconstructive analysis here means 
hermeneutic interpretation. 

Discussing Derrida’s critique of Heidegger’s metaphysics, Caputo 
further claims that delimiting Being and truth as effects or structures is 
to see fluctuality at work, as a network in which everything is held in 
play. His project is to go beyond the consequences of the desire to 
“keep the play in play” and resolve precisely the difference that marks 
the “metaphorics” of play, its “resonances and resoundings”. Con¬ 
trasting what he calls Derrida’s “metaphorics of dance” to Heidegger’s 
“metaphorics of stillness”, he says: 

It is my intention not to join each other in a moment of Aujhebung but to see to it 
that each subverts the other just at the moment when one tends to dominate, 
when one starts to take itself seriously, when one becomes exclusionary of the 
other. Instead of an Aujhebung, I want to keep these two after each other, giving 
each other no rest, each keeping the other in play. And, if this is to be described 
as a dialectic, let it be a negative dialectic whose point is to give no comfort or 
place to hide. In this way one raises the tension and deepens the resonance of 
what I call here radical hermeneutics. (198) 

There can be only one legitimation of the desire, and that is given in 
the question of authenticity to keep itself as the counter-point of wit, 
for as the question prompts itself — as if with Schlegelian resonance - 


who is the author of wit? Who indeed? At this point, one can contend 
that wit marks a difference, not in the content of the fragment, but in 
the way the fragment is represented, as a representation with different 
functions, as a consensual fragment which performs and enacts its 
own authorial theory. (The aphorism comes close to this situation, 
albeit the aphorism is a different matter altogether). The writing of 
wit, then, within the frame of the fragment’s representation, can be 
said to work as a performance of the process of writing itself. 
Consenting, as it were, all the way through. 


Wit in the Breaking of the Hermeneutic Circle 


No matter how neat and easy it appears, the formulation that 
“fragments are definitions of the fragments”, if we recall Critchley’s 
words 18 , still operates with ambiguities, and thus poses a problem for 

18 Another contrasting idea as to the definition of fragments is heralded by Critchly 
in connection with the fragments’ irreducibility to unity: “The fragment is at 
once both systematic and anti-systematic, and this constitutes its essential 
ambiguity, or what Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy call ‘romantic equivocity”’ 
(Critchley, 1997: 109). By logical inference, this means that if fragments are 
irreducible to unity, then the idea of unity is presupposed, which further 
questions the system’s idiosyncrasy - that retains the fragment’s individuality - 
in relation to the non-system - that is the mark of the lack of a final synthesis 
between subject and object. That is to say, the fragment’s ability to 
simultaneously be systematic and non-systematic mobilizes unity at the junction 
where it becomes “readable”, in the sense that it is “unworking” its own 
ambiguity. Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy’s nuanced language thus finds its way 
into Critchley’s project, namely to define the fragment really as the very little... 
almost nothing: “Unworking is not incompletion, for as we have seen 
incompletion completes itself and is the fragment as such; unworking is nothing, 
only the interruption of the fragment. The fragment closes and interrupts itself at 
the same point: it is not a point, a punctuation or a fractured piece, despite 
everything, of the fragmentary Work” (Lacoue-Labarthe and Nancy, 1988: 57- 
58). 
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us: what do these definitions rely on, especially when they put 
nothingness in a play of opposites. And what opposites, of what 
character? Are they descriptive or analytic, imaginative or creative? 

However much one is tempted to call in Davenport here, a look at 
the significance of Schleiermacher’s hermeneutic circle for the early 
German Romantics may prove useful. Crudely put, there is a sym¬ 
metry between part and whole in Schleiermacher - although not in 
respect to the question of totality, as we shall see - which is given in 
the circular movement of interpretation: one cannot understand the 
whole, unless one understands the parts; and conversely, 
understanding the parts requires that one also understands the whole. 
Off hand, this circular and double movement involves three kinds of 
interpretation, each distinguished in its own way: the author’s, the 
text’s, and the reader’s. Validating interpretation accord-ing to who 
decides the issues has always been a matter of controversy. 

In modern hermeneutics — starting with Schleiermacher — text and 
context reflect the position of the interpreter in terms of (his) 
historicity, and unknown to him, which renders the primordiality of 
unity preconceptual, as that which comes first, which exists a priori. 
That is to say, the prior unity settles in a necessary preconceptual 
frame and is grasped as the “animating geist'. Bernhard Radloff 
states: 

The interpreter understands himself or herself only by encountering, in a process 
of self discovery, his or her own being through the historically determined, in 
each case finite and particular manifestation of Spirit. Here, too, understanding 
moves in a circle: human being, far from being a static essence, is determined 
and determines itself by grasping its own, present being out of the projected 
horizon of the whole which the past unveils; and the undiscovered country of the 
past, the whole of the inscription of Spirit, emerges out of the living, analogical 
being of the interpreter’s participation in Geist. The way forward — the question 
posed, the project of self-discovery - is the way back. (Radloff, 1993: 551) 

What interests us here is Schleiermacher’s idea of framing a general 
hermeneutics as the art of understanding, which he claimed only 
existed as a plurality of specialized hermeneutics. As Palmer points 
out in his study of Schleiermacher’s project of formulating a general 
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hermeneutics, the art of understanding is ranked higher than the art of 
explaining, as the latter is bound to fall outside of hermeneutics, if it 
so happens that it becomes more than the outside of understanding, 
thus taking on the form of presentation (Palmer, 1969: 85). What is 
implied here is, undoubtedly, that it may be possible to present non¬ 
sense, without having to understand it, for which reason, presentation 
and explanation are seen as aesthetic cognitive activities of the 
rhetorical kind. The transposition of a formulation into speech is thus 
a more distinct operation than the understanding thereof. This dif¬ 
ference between speaking and understanding, Palmer argues, becomes 
the fundamental in hermeneutics as a theory of understanding: “if 
hermeneutics is no longer basically devoted to clarifying the varying 
practical problems in inteipreting different kinds of text, then it can 
take the act of understanding as its true starting point: hermeneutics 
becomes in Schleiermacher truly the “art of understanding” (86). In 
other words, the hermeneutic circle is not just a way of relating to 
preconceptual frames - as impossible as it may sound - it is a demand, 
an exigency for a space (where the very logical contradiction of the 
hermeneutic circle can be situated, namely in the space where 
understanding is shared) based on the possibility of the text to create a 
context of meaning, and thus transcend mere circularity. As Palmer 
asserts, “[t]o operate at all, the hermeneutical circle assumes an 
element of intuition” (87). The geist is still ineffable. 

The point 1 am trying to make here is that hermeneutics as the art 
of understanding is directly linked to that which it opposes, its 
exterior, or outsidedness, for ‘art’ involves temporality and always 
points to a certain direction. Consequently one wonders, what does art 
mean for Schleiermacher? This question, however, becomes more 
interesting if seen in the deconstructive context, when the dispute on 
what space to assign to art takes on another dimension. For example, 
does art belong to the past, and is thus in a constant “lack of present” — 
as Taylor has it in his rendering of Hegel’s and Blanchot’s ideas - or 
is art itself the mediating relation sine qua non between temporality 
and space? Thus, the question of direction - as the first thing to be 
comprehended - becomes all the more pertinent, especially if one has 
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in view the possibility of ‘understanding’ an error. Here we are 
reminded of Blanchot - as quoted by Taylor - who suggests that there 
is an outside which is an inside without being “interiorized”: 

[A]rt has led us ‘to a time before the world, before the beginning. It has cast us 
out of power to begin and to end; it has turned us toward the outside where there 
is no intimacy, no place to rest. It has led us into the infinite migration of error. 
For we seek art’s essence, and it lies where the nontrue admits of nothing 
essential.... It ruins the origin by returning to it the errant immensity of 
directionless eternity.’ (Blanchot in Taylor’s rendition, 1986: 30-31) 

Thus it would seem that interpretation also comes in degrees. A salient 
point is made in David Hoy’s argument in The Critical Circle where 
he sees hermeneutic theory as a mediator between the immanence of 
the text and the historicity of interpretation. Hoy points out that there 
is a difference between the historical horizon and the present horizon 
in the hermeneutic consciousness, simply because writing allows for a 
total “adequacy of meaning” (following Gadamer). Hoy’s claim is that 
“once written, the language of the text is freed from the constraints 
under which it may originally have been conceived” 19 (Hoy, 1978: 
98-100). Hence, the way forward may undergo a different trajectory 
than via the question posed, where the project of self discovery is 
closely linked to intended actions which would include the description 
of the consequences that may “exceed the expectations of the agent”, 
and in turn “give rise to the necessity for other actions which the agent 
did not anticipate” (99). 

This means that the part can justify the whole, although, if the 
part is rtemoved from its orbit for the purpose of having a fuller 
comprehension of its constitution, and if the part is there, necessarily 
in the first place, for the purpose of supplementing knowledge about 
the whole, then the presupposition that it can justify anything at all is 
false. This leads us to infer that the supplementing element must also 
be the one that is always missing, the gap itself, that is. And since one 
can hardly comprehend the gap, the gap must be ‘presented’ or 

19 We have already learned of a similar position in Paisley Livingston’s discussion 
of the fragment as a manifestation of (Frenhofer’s) paradox. 


explicated as poetical, or as part of the “incomprehensible” (Schlegel) 
in itself, but not part of the text. As some scholars of hermeneutics 
would have it, it is always the author’s fault if he fails to comprehend 
his own ideas properly 20 . Consequently, incomprehensibility seen in 
relation to the author’s incapacity to enter into play when there is a 
difference, which is marked by the author’s incapacity to control the 
reader according to his own conceptual frame, is in fact the back¬ 
ground for the interpreter’s space when he recreates what the author 
himself ‘should have meant’. The hermeneutic circle appears to be 
squared when the author has a problem with clarification, and the fact 
that he may be able to clarify his text, but not the idea behind the text, 
has implications for the necessaiy break in the circle. 

Ruth Lorand calls this situation the “fourth side” of the triangle 
(author, text, reader), for, as she recalls from Kant - pointing out that 
since it is the idea that matters, the interpreter’s investigation should 
be directed “behind” the text - “the ‘genuine’ idea is not necessarily 
what the author explicitly had in mind, but rather what s/he should 
have had”. Furthermore, she quotes Kant’s famous formulation which 
formed the basis for later arguments regarding the primacy of valida¬ 
tion in the triangle: 

It is by no means unusual, upon comparing the thoughts which an author has 
expressed in regard to his subject [...] to find that we understand him better than 
he has understood himself. As he has not sufficiently determined his concept, he 
has sometimes spoken, or even thought, in opposition to his own intention. 
(Kant in Lorand, 1998: 4) 

Leventhal too takes up this aspect and gives it a different twist, when 
he lets Schleiermacher declare: “Yes, there is something true in the 
formulation that the highest perfection of interpretation is to under- 

20 Leventhal argues: “The maxim to understand the author better than he himself is 
[...] solely a matter of conceptual clarification; it results because the author did 
not determine his ‘concepts’ precisely [...]” (Leventhal, 1994: 300-301). 
Leventhal here makes a reference to Kant’s statement that he understood Plato 
better than Plato understood himself, an idea which was further developed by 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Schelling and Schlegel. 
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stand an author better than he could give an account of the sense of the 
text himself’ (Leventhal, 1994: 301). Leventhal thus underscores that 
what really interested Schleiermacher was not the relation between 
interpreter and the text, but between the speaking subject and the 
listening audience. Taking our cue from Lorand who claims that 
interpretation is due when something is incomplete or disordered, yet 
having the potential for its own completeness, we would understand 
better - via Leventhal - why the scene of hermeneutics is ‘voiced’, is 
one of “speech”. Says Schleiermacher: “Wherever there is something 
strange in the expression of thoughts through discourse, the task can 
only be solved with recourse to our theory, even though certainly only 
in those cases in which there is something in common between the 
person speaking and the listener” (302). 

Is there a fifth side of the triangle? One could argue that the 
descriptions or the accounts are also actions if we recall Donald 
Davidson, for which reason the gap is the distinguishing mark of in¬ 
terpretation, of the triangular relation between author/text/reader, 
which thus becomes a pentangle. One could even further argue that 
Schlegel most certainly engages in breaking the circle, and thus render 
the triangle a strange loop 21 , as it were. As he puts: “In order to 
understand someone who only partially understands himself, one must 
first understand him totally and better than he understood himself, 
then, however, only partially, and just as well as he understood 
himself’ (305). So, Schlegel is full of paradoxes, the more he merges 
the more he emerges, the more he equivocates, the more he consents. I 
suggest that Schlegel, here, dashes off the immanent fragment 
between his considerations of Romantic, suspicious, and sceptical 
hermeneutics. We go back to Hoy to see a parallel: 

Thus, immanence of the poetic text turns out to be another name for the 
historicity of interpretation. That the poetic text appears to transcend particular 
interpretive understandings leads us to call it immanent. Yet it would be a 
mistake to believe that this immanence implies a transcendence beyond history 

21 I follow here Hofstadter’s definition of a strange loop to be: “a way of 
representing an endless process in a finite way” (Hofstadter, 1979: 15). 


or outside history - into the eternal, for instance. Rather, because the trans¬ 
cendence is tied to the histoiy of a dialogue with the poem, it is always further 
into history, into another context of interpretation. (Hoy, 1978: 100) 

Put differently, the way further is the way back by cutting through the 
middle — into history could mark exactly the point where ambiguity 
arises. For the purpose of illustration we can refer to two epigraphs 22 - 
one from Schleiermacher and one from Schlegel, even if only 
indirectly related to our context. Tzvetan Todorov, in his study 
Symbolism and Interpretation , takes his point of departure in two 
aspects of discourse, namely, the production and reception of 
discourse, which falls within the domain of rhetoric, and the reception 
and interpretation of discourse, which belongs to the domain of 
hermeneutics. Although an analysis will not be given here, the 
epigraphs will help illustrate what the ‘other’ context of interpretation 
entails. First, Schleiermacher: “The kinship of rhetoric and 
hermeneutics consists in the fact that every act of comprehension is 
the inverse of an act of speech”, and Schlegel: “It is just as deadly for 


22 My assumption is that the use of epigraphs in general is a way of writing in a 
transcendental manner, which necessarily marks another context of interpre¬ 
tation. Hillis Miller writes in his book, The Linguistic Moment, about the “odd 
status of paratexts”, and he mentions the examples of prefaces, titles, epigraphs, 
dedications and footnotes as being “like thresholds, frontiers, gates, or doorways 
to the infolded text within. Marginal, fencing, framing, liminal, or januarial, they 
are neither quite inside the work they introduce nor quite outside. They are 
neither quite part of the work - a contribution to its working, its effective energy 
of the production of meaning - nor quite part of it. They may even inhibit or 
block that working” (Miller, 1985: xiii). We can perceive the epigraph as the 
distinction between both the inside and the outside of the text that disappears. 
The epigraph is thus allowed to move to the limits of language. It will escape the 
“neither inside”, “nor outside” the work it introduces. The epigraph will not just 
inform the limit, its own liminality, but will write this limit. Here I suggest that 
the other context of interpretation is rather a process of crossing-over than a site, 
which deems the language of suspension - further ‘into’ history - as incon¬ 
testable. The other context of interpretation is in this sense a translation of its 
own discourse. More on the epigraph follows in the chapter on Jacques Derrida 
and Gordon Lish. 
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the mind to have a system as to have none at all. So one has to make 
up one’s mind to have both” (in Todorov, 1982: 7,25). 

Now, the way in which these epigraphs parallel the text they are 
accompanying - each with its own form of self-referentiality - sug¬ 
gests that ambiguity is itself subject to ambiguity as a system that goes 
beyond formalism, beyond questions of meaning and significance. 
Here, ambiguity establishes a series of undecidables able to take any 
direction within a variety of oppositions. Insofar as words such as 
‘undecidable’ fall within the register of the poetics of deconstruction, 
we are allowed to ask whether ambiguity can be reduced to 
propositional statements of any kind. For the sake of clarity here, we 
can briefly sum up Todorov’s account of ambiguous discourse: 
“Discourse is ambiguous when several meanings are to be taken on 
exactly the same level” (54). Then Todorov goes on to distinguish 
between three types: syntactic ambiguity, in which the same sentence 
refers to two different underlying structures, semantic ambiguity 
where the sentence includes polysemic words, and pragmatic 
ambiguity which refers to a sentence that is the potential bearer of 
several illocutionary values (55). The Schleiermacher epigraph is used 
to enforce a point in the chapter entitled: “The Decision to Interpret”. 
For Todorov, the linguistic structure determines the symbolic 
interpretation, the point being that ultimately the decision to interpret 
is based on distinguishing between texts that are obscure, texts that are 
obscure intentionally, and texts that play with the idea of representing 
obscurity. The epigraph becomes a fragment in Todorov’s text. That 
is, an element which can be called an instance of interpretation, a 
separation between the decision to interpret as such, and the 
interruption that completes itself in the epigraph as the rhetorical 
counter-point to the text’s hermeneutics. 

Conversely, the Schlegel epigraph stands as the overall comment 
to the entire book. As such, while exhibiting an effect which is 
untranslatable, the epigraph transcends and transgresses its own 
discourse so that it would correspond respectively to the three cases of 
ambiguity: syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic. In this sense, the 
epigraph’s functionality points to immanence or structure. Hence, both 


epigraphs assume the role of commentators for whom every text is an 
exercising of reason. In other words, having “both systems” is a mode 
of identifying the fragment in an allegory, or in the language of the 
parable. Insofar as parabolic language exhibits an aphoristic effect in 
most cases, one can go behind its nerve, as it were, and thus raise the 
question: how exactly can the system of differences be perceived? 

It should be fairly obvious what makes Schlegel adopt the “anti- 
hermeneutic” stance at this point: he does not believe that there is in 
itself anything “incomprehensible” about the text. As Leventhal points 
out, this situation arises because the author cannot determine his 
concepts, or the way in which concepts are described. The author thus 
ends up saying or writing “something that seems to contradict his own 
intention”. Moreover, Leventhal contends: “there is a logic, a compre¬ 
hensible and coherent sense of the text, and understanding the author 
‘better’ has to do with the author’s failure to be conceptually exact” 
(Leventhal, 1994: 301). However, there is an aesthetic value inherent 
in this situation, namely interpreting the author’s idiosyncrasies, 
which means that the ‘nothing’, if it in itself is also posited incompre¬ 
hensible, marks a reading otherwise. That is to say, if the reader 
deems the work of a writer incomprehensible, insofar as it says 
‘nothing’ to him, further analyzing the ‘nothing’ would amount to a 
performative reading as an intended exercise of reason. (Any element 
of ‘nothingness’ is bound to be interesting in itself, once one takes the 
pains to deem it incomprehensible). And this is the point where wit 
becomes central for the identity of the fragment: insofar as wit does 
not annul the incomprehensible, it supplements it, sometimes by 
repeating it. 

If we recall Critchley’s argument regarding the fragment that 
allows for a plurality of topics to be discussed in a single text, we can 
then suggest that the Athenaeum fragments written collectively replace 
the epistemology of understanding with imagination, where 
imagination is a performance of understanding as knowledge. Ac¬ 
cording to Heraclitus, perhaps what we really want to say is that 
“knowledge is not intelligence”, but a fragment of wisdom. This is a 
somewhat paradoxical statement, but if we take knowledge to be the 
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substitute for abstraction in understanding, then we would have a 
manifestation of understanding for which knowledge is an instrument. 
Says Critchley more pointedly: “the virtue of the Jena romantics is not 
to offer a theory of the fragment, or even a stable definition, but rather 
a practice of the fragment, an enactment of a literary genre” 
(Critchley, 1997: 107). Perhaps what Critchley means to say, is that 
the fragment is still coercive, its own master, sending authors of all 
kind on a round trip, not just down, but also up the Heraclitean river. 
Stepping twice in the context of interpretation is thus the realm of 
imagining ‘otherwise’ the hermeneutic circle, or as Behler puts it: 

[F]rom the point of view of knowledge, the imagination seems to have 
supremacy over reason if we compare the two in epistemological terms. 
Whereas reason tends to unify its elements of knowledge as concepts, the 
imagination not only tends to embrace the greatest abundance and manifoldness, 
but also includes the comical, droll, and quaint features of life that reason is 
inclined to eliminate. (Behler, 1993:78) 

Now, this means that there is a double bind in the process of 
reconstructing the meaning of a text, which opens up a horizon 
towards another context where ‘reading’ more radically the ‘meaning’ 
of the state in-between can take place. In a different order of ideas, 
concepts, when aesthetically defined, form a system that supplements 
the desire of expression by virtue of which one also writes 
systematically. This system creates a text of application in which the 
progression from searching for what is present in a fragment dissolves 
into what is increasingly absent from the fragment - Schlegel would 
call it the ‘nothing in itself incomprehensible’, we could call it 
performing applied Schlegelianism. 23 

23 Elsewhere I have discussed the notion of applied epigraphs rendered as a 
signature and a dedication that create a frame of variables. The author of the 
epigraph engages the ‘other’ author - who uses the epigraph - who in turn 
engages the text, which, to some extent, ‘epigraphies’ the epigraph (Elias, 
1999: 28-57). The discussion takes its point of departure in the introduction to 
the book Applying: To Derrida, in which the editors play on the idea of reading 
texts ‘otherwise’ as a practice that always follows the path ‘in-between’. Their 
definition reads thus: “Between can be an exposed location, open to attack from 
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Ironic Experience as Performance 


The idea that the interpreter should understand the author better than 
he understands himself, or as well as he understands himself, is an 
idea which culminates in experiencing the text at hand as necessarily 
ironic. For what does that kind of understanding entail? That the 
reader engages in exploring the author’s intentions, and thus makes 
these intentions preside over the very act of reading? If this were the 
case, reading would become an act of submission to the author’s 
intentions. This is in fact what Robert Scholes argues when he writes: 
“Reading — as a submission to the intentions of another - is the first 
step in all thought and all communication. It is essential; but it is 
incomplete in itself. It requires both interpretation and criticism for 
completion” (Scholes, 1985: 40). Or else, does the reader, by 
interrogating the text critically, decide that understanding ‘better’, or 
‘as well’ really means understanding what kind of a relationship, he, 
the reader, develops with the text, when all things are said and done? 
Which direction would reading take: towards interpretation first, and 
then criticism? Perhaps, neither, if the reader is narcissistically 
triggered, and thus engages himself in an amour propre affair in 
which he, the reader as protagonist, reconstructs the text, before the 
text is even read - the second time around, that is, for the validity of 
the text to take effect. Indeed, at the end of the day, one may conclude 
that interrogating the text, at any point in time, is the same as saying 


any direction. Between also opens up fissures in our habitual certainties of (self-) 
definition. Moreover between is the site of application leading from one 
discourse to another, which modifies each in turn and turn about. Without 
between there is no self and no other: and it is the sine qua non of transmission, 
for without the space between you cannot send anything across (without between 
there would be no one there) or to anywhere (without between there would be 
only here) (Brannigan et al., 1996: xx). 
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that the act of reading, before it is submission to others or oneself, is a 
‘holy pretext’, to paraphrase Umberto Eco. 24 

By the same token, one cannot just claim for any good reason - as 
Schlegel did - that “One can only become a philosopher, not be one”, 
and then explain the consequence: “As soon as one thinks one is a 
philosopher, one stops becoming one” (Schlegel, 1991: 24). For 
Schlegel, this latter proposition involves a readiness which prompts 
the belief that the act of reading as interpreting is an act of becoming a 
poet. It is certainly ironic; especially if one notes that the ‘becoming a 
philosopher’ idea is expressed immediately after the fragment which 
exposes the ‘deadly’ consequences of having a system or of having 
none. The call for the paradoxical simultaneity to have them both, 
invoked by the use of the imperative, suggests that much. Here then, 
one can contend that irony is given in the author’s love of paradoxes 
which in turn makes possible and produces the forever ‘becoming’ 
philosophers. Blanchot’s comment is a case in point: “What Schlegel 
says of philosophy is true for writing: you can only become a writer, 
you can never be one; no sooner are you, than you are no longer, a 
writer” (Blanchot, 1995: 61). On the other hand, the way Schlegel 
understands irony is as poetry’s self-constitution. That is to say, not 
that poetry begins where philosophy stops, but that poetry begins 
where the “alternation between self-creation and self-destruction” 
counterpoints the ‘idea’ of representation. 

Can representation arrest the fragment as experience? Only as 
performance, for fragmentation only makes sense when represented as 
the fragment. Schlegel sees representation as becoming, Blanchot sees 
it as fallacious (when he suggests that fragmentation is a spacing 
produced by the temporality that can only be understood as the 
absence of time, here obviously in contrast to the idea of becoming) 
(60). What performance designates is the application, as in putting in 

24 Robert Scholes has substituted the conventional “Introduction” and 
“Conclusion”, or “Prolog” and “Epilog”, with the more telling “Pretext” and 
“Detext” in his book Textual Power (1985). As an epigraph to his “Pretext” he 
uses a snippet from Eco’s The blame of the Rose that reads thus: “A holy 
pretext.” / “Nothing pretextual is holy” (ix). 


practice, of a transition from becoming a philosopher to being a poet - 
in a reversal, as it were - and therefore it can be said to take on the 
aesthetic dimension. We find a parallel in Schleiermacher’s herme¬ 
neutic project to include understanding as art. As Andrew Bowie 
points out - in connection with why the Romantic tradition has always 
been a target for criticism, in the sense that the Romantics were 
engaged in the project of unifying philosophy and art to the extent that 
normativity in interpretation becomes a question of negative 
determination - the real issue is that “art must be formed out of non¬ 
art” (Bowie, 1997: 134). This has direct implications for the fragment 
as the spacing, or separateness, which must follow the fragmentary 
imperative, namely the total break in unity. The fragment, however, 
can also have unity outside the fragmentary. Writes Bowie: 

The fact is that art must be formed out of non-art. At the same time - and this is 
the critical point - the possibility of the transition from what is not art to art, or, 
in the more specific case, from what is not literature to literature, must always 
already be present, unless one wishes to discard any conception of the aesthetic 
or the literary at all. The emergence of aesthetic and literary experience becomes 
inexplicable if what makes aesthetic experience is not always already potentially 
present within non-aesthetic experience. (134) 

In other words, the representation of ‘becoming’ as fragmentary 
means that it cannot be literature, nor should it be literature, if we are 
to take Schlegel’s own word for it: “the fragment is the real form of 
universal philosophy”. In Blanchot’s ‘translation’ Schlegel acquires a 
different meaning: 

The fragment, as fragments-, tends to dissolve the totality which it presupposes 
and which it carries off toward the dissolution from which it does not (properly 
speaking) form, but to which it exposes itself in order, disappearing - and along 
with it, all identity - to maintain itself as the energy of disappearing: a repetitive 
energy, the limit that bears upon limitation - or the presence of the work of art’s 
absence (to say it all again and to silence by saying it again). So it is that the 
travesty of the System - the System raised by irony to an absolute of 
absoluteness - is a way for the System still to impose itself by the discredit with 
which the demand of the fragmentary credits it (Blanchot, 1995: 61) 
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How does one represent ‘becoming’ then? The performative in a text 
can be said to enact the form of the text: paratextual, paradoxical, 
parabolic, and so on. Taking his cue from Austin’s How to Do Things 
with Words Leventhal argues that “as a ‘performative’ the Parable 
does not represent or prescribe a certain system of values to be 
followed, but rather carries out or enacts a confrontation or clash of 
the multiplicity and indeterminacy of historical meaning” (Leventhal, 
1994: 130-1). In other words, the parabolic text is fragmentary by 
definition. And ‘becoming’ enforces the parabolic aspect of the text. 
Hence, ‘becoming’ does not collapse into is, a mere copula, which is 
to say, ‘becoming’ is bound to emphasize the content, or here consent. 
It traces and erases simultaneously what, at the bottom, the form is - 
becoming. It may be for this reason that we have formulations of the 
ironic kind, though with a twist, such as Schlegel’s: “I can give no 
other ‘echantillon’ of my entire ego than such a system of fragments 
because I myself am such a thing” (Schlegel, 1968: 41), and 
Emerson’s: “I am a fragment, and this is a fragment of me” (in 
Critchley, 1997: 123). The explicit aim of these statements is to 
maintain the fragmentary as a generic tradition which is paradoxically 
handed down to precursors, predecessors, and other parasital hosts for 
the purpose of untying the rope that suspends the moment when the 
fragment is revealed, not as that which is, but as that which becomes - 
ens realissimum. 

Thus, what is involved in tradition is the application of its 
historicity as interpretation to what confers on the fragment the state 
in which the fragment would be in a temporal paradox of irony. 
Marike Finlay sees this state as a resolution that can be resolved in 
narrativity, by engaging irony in three movements: “empirical time — 
‘histoire’”, “signified time - ‘recit’”, and “actual time of existing 
writing - time of enunciation”. As she claims: “ Irony exists not as a 
simple anachrony between 'recit' and * histoire ’ but as a ‘mise en 
relief of the impossibility of uniting the other two temporal moments 
within the time of enunciation ” (Finlay, author’s emphasis, 1988: 
108). 
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So far so good, but what if the time of enunciation presents itself 
as the time of silence, as in as if silence, as yet to be broken? 
Obliquely, Finlay herself sees irony as part of a semiotic project in 
which interpreting is made possible even before understanding, here 
making a remark involving the rhetoricians’ failure to see that “irony 
is an ‘act’, a ‘practice’, a ‘communicational event’ between par¬ 
ticipants” (69). Regarding Schlegel’s own definition of irony as 
parody, she further writes: “This implies that irony is not merely a 
dislocation of codes operated by an external third party but that within 
the coded material of narrative itself a speculative self-parody is 
practiced” (105). Now, obviously this has to do with the text’s frame 
as totality and the labelling of one’s own productive capability, not 
only as speculative self-parody, but also as a contribution which is 
bound to counterpoint the work ironically, and thus make it less sure 
of itself. 

Schlegel’s own theory of understanding is tied up with the 
understanding of the working of irony and its implications, here, for 
the fragmentary mode which adopts the instance of imitating, if we 
recall Livingston. Finlay makes a parallel to Genette: “As Genette 
says, the fragment is perhaps ‘mimologique’ of fragmenticity itself, 
and we might add, that there is nothing more fragmentary of the 
totality of the work than fragmenticity itself. But one might ask: ‘what 
about the seemingly coherent middle section?’” (105) This is in¬ 
teresting, of course, because the perspective of the ‘middle’ elicits a 
metaphysical experience - we are still with the philosopher here. 
Genette has it in his work on paratexts that they constitute a zone 
between text and off-text, an intermediary zone (Genette, 1997: 1-2). 
If we take intermediarity to mark the ‘middle’, then we could argue 
that the paratext forms an indistinct threshold between the inside and 
the outside of the text, with no stable boundaries. It would seem to 
follow, then, that the margins are loose but could be regarded as 
centers made viable by the very word ‘intermediary’. Obviously, just 
as Genette points to the impossibility of a text’s existence without its 
paratext, the fragment cannot be conceived of in terms of “itself’. 
Therefore the fragment is always improper in itself in relation to its 
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“proper” belonging to a whole. Now, the obvious question would be 
to know whether the fragment that is ironic is a practice of the 
fragment by definition. Ernst Behler’s explanation of the ironic scene 
might fit the situation in which the middle, or the in-between-ness, 
acts on its own behalf, that is to say, when ‘its’ self is the fragment: 

The most important aspect of this theory [of self-destruction] for an 
understanding of the poetic process is the assumption that in the poet’s mind, the 
creative strivings are counteracted by the scepticism of irony. More specifically, 
the function of irony does not reside so much in the destruction of creative 
production, but rather in a mediating position between enthusiasm and 
scepticism. Schlegel defined irony as “a constant alternation between self¬ 
creation and self-destruction” or as the “form of the paradox”, as a shifting 
between opposite poles. (Behler and Struc, 1968:40) 

Thus, it can be said that Romantic scepticism is defined by what irony 
does to paradox. Moreover, if irony works both ways, that is to say, if 
in turn it makes the paradox ironic, then the paradox becomes the 
para-doxa of interpretation, the fragment with no name, the fragment 
which opposes the sense of “l’dpist&ne” 25 . 

The fragment is - at the Romantic point — the fragment of the 
hermeneutics of suspicion, which in John Caputo’s words, would have 
this hermeneutic formula: 

Hermeneutics is the business of the rabbi, not the poet, of a Husserlian 
explication of horizons, not of Joyce. It always remains on the same ground as 
the interpretation. It is not prepared for rupture, discontinuity, disruption. Its 
commerce with movement is always limited to assured movements which do not 
change terrain, whose results are more or less guaranteed from the start, in a 
coincidence of archeology and teleology. Hermeneutics for Derrida is another of 
those dissemblers who lead us on with all their talk about change and becoming 
and kinesis but who, in the end, sell it down the (Heraclitean) river. (Caputo, 
1987: 147) 

25 Anne Cauquelin draws an aesthetic space for the fragment that obeys certain 
internal features in the form of a logic of its own. She writes: “Cette vision, 
commundment partagde, oppose en deux figures antagonistes l’^pisteme (ou le 
sens) et la doxa (ou le non-sens), manifestees dans les deux modalites de l’unite 
et du fragment” (Cauquelin, 1986: 10). 


Electing the Fragment 


In sum, SchlegePs theory of the fragment continues the line of thought 
of Heraclitus, and - in a metaleptic way - of such poets as Blanchot 
and Jabes, for whom totality as the fragment is directly linked to yet 
another function of the counter-side of wit, which is the margin of the 
‘nothing’. It is on this threshold that it is possible to claim plurality for 
the writing of the fragment as fragments. The writing of ‘nothing’ 
becomes the radical hermeneutics of the aesthetic fragment. Thus the 
fragment is functional: its incompleteness marks the totality or the 
wholeness of another fragment. I recall here Lacoue-Labarthe and 
Nancy’s declarative statement: “to write the fragment is to write 
fragments”. 

Does writing define the fragment, then? As this point we are none 
the wiser in terms of what defines the fragment, nor do we know how 
exactly the fragment’s existence - as established in the previous 
chapter - is still maintained in the Romantic period. It is however 
clear, that while the Romantics are also guided by the coercive force 
of the fragment as their predecessors were, they seem to reach a point 
when they consent to, a yet undefined, form of the fragment’s agency. 
If, in Heraclitus, the question of the fragment revolved around 
determining to what extent the writing that is found can be deemed 
intended or unintended fragments, for the Romantics, the fragment is a 
piece of literature left unfinished due to lack of skill, or inability (cf. 
Gasch6, and Livingston). We believe this, but only to the extent that 
we accept the Romantics’ flair for suicidal pacts as a manifestation in 
literature of writing which does not let itself be brought to an end, 
where it can die, as it were, peacefully and naturally. Whether the 
fragment is intended or unintended, finished or unfinished, at this 
point, what defines it, is still a question which goes in circles. 

Yet again, Heraclitus’s circle is re-enforced with the introduction 
in philosophy of the notion of the hermeneutic circle. Whereas 
Schlegel theorizes poetically the part’s relation to the whole, 
Schleiermacher accounts for its philosophical significance. None, 
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however, explain whether the part/whole relationship has any 
significance for the difference between the fragment and the frag- 
mentary. Albeit Schlegel’s insights are prophetic, insofar as wit 
proves to be a stable notion in all its unstable manifestations of the 
fragment. 

Thus, Schlegel’s contribution to the construction of the fragment 
is significant for its formulation of a poetics in which the fragment 
bestows upon hermeneutics the quality of wit. Which is to say that the 
fragment via wit consents to being interpreted. In this scheme, the 
hermeneutic imperative alongside the aesthetic imperative is depen¬ 
dent on the plurality of the fragment. This plurality manifests itself in 
the fragment’s incompleteness as a ‘forever becoming whole’. Wit is, 
on the one hand, external to the system of the fragment, and thus wit is 
social feeling, and internal to the ‘not-yet-system’ of the fragment, and 
thus wit is architectonic. The system of the fragment marks here what 
Schlegel calls “real wit” which is “conceivable only in written form”. 
‘No wit’ as distinguishable from ‘real wit’, is perhaps a form of 
‘pseudo-wit’ as ‘nothing but wit’. It is then only fair to assume that 
SchlegePs own share of ink splashes in such a way that it creates 
affinities with whomever the capricious words choose to elect. 

The fragment consents. 
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The Redundant, Repetitive, and Resolute Fragment 


To DEFINE NOTHING is among the skeptic's obligations. But what can we 
oppose to the swagger that follows the merest definition we happen to have found? To 
define is one of the most inveterate of our madnesses, and it must have been born with 

the first word. 
- E.M. Cioran 

Be quiet, you do not understand me: / am not talking about your poems. 

It is toward poetry that man is gravitating. 

There is no other knowledge than that of the particular. 

There is no other poetry than that of the concrete. 

Madness is the predominance of the abstract and the general over the concrete, 

over poetry. 

- Louis Aragon 

Definition made a hand. 

- Gertrude Stein 

The construction of the modernist fragment follows two directions. 
There are writers who emphasize totality in their juxtapositions of 
pieces of texts, and others who break that totality by juxtaposing 
fragments that are incompatible. In the first case the fragment which 
may yet be complete in its elaboration closes itself around a certain 
meaning that the fragment as such proposes. In the second case, 
incompatibility elicits an openness which grounds meaning, not in the 
text, but in the wide space where the search itself for meaning 
becomes meaningful. Put more clearly, these two approaches to the 
fragment answer two different questions: whereas in the first case the 
question is ‘what is the meaning of tire fragment’, the second case 
deals with what is the meaning of having the fragment mean anything. 
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